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OUR TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 


Of all things which men do or make here below, by far the most momentous, 
wonderful and worthy are the things we call Books.—Carlyle. 

Thus has been expressed the inspiration for the work of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission since its beginning. This is the spirit which has ani- 
mated the editing of the Bulletin since its first number in January 1905. To 
make books vital in the lives of men has been our one aim, toward which all 


our activities have been directed. 


May we pause a moment for a glance backward on this our birthday. 


From 1905 to 1913 the Bulletin was issued bimonthly. 
ten issues have appeared for each annual volume. 


Beginning in 1914 
Each volume has been 


indexed, and a cumulative index of selected subjects in the first eighteen vol- 
umes was prepared and printed in 1923. 

From the beginning two departments have been maintained continuously 
(except for occasional special numbers). ‘‘Notes for Librarians’ and 
‘¢ "Round the Circle’’ have garnered methods, advice, news of progress and 
achievement, for Wisconsin librarians, but we learn from many friends that 
these parts are eagerly read by others also wherever the Bulletin goes from 
coast to coast. First the summer session and later the year’s work of the Li- 
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brary School has received regular mention. Since 1914 the ‘‘Selected List 
of Current Books”’ has been a regular feature. Other material has appeared 
in department form for a longer or shorter period. Now ‘‘For Boys and 
Girls’’ has joined this group as a regular contribution of related material. 

There have always been contributed articles and special material on the 
varied phases of library work. Many have sent their work of advice and 
counsel with high authority from without the borders of our own state. The 
names of Wisconsin contributors would be a directory of active leadership 
among us. We have chronicled the labors, the achievements and the passing 
of Reuben Gold Thwaites, Frank A. Hutchins, Henry E. Legler, of inspiring 
memory. 

We would fain believe that we have brought some contributions of more 
than ephemeral value. The reports of three Summer Library Conferences, 
the Dramatic number, the Peace number, the Shakespeare number, the full 
reports of the Wisconsin Library Association conferences, such serials as The 
Apprentice Course, Fundamentals of Reference Service, A Checklist of Pub- 
licity, American Libraries (two of these latter distributed as texts by the 
A. L. A.), the reports of library institutes, the continual flow of practical 
treatises on what libraries are doing and may do—are not these something 
more than black ink dotting the fair surface of white paper? 

These twenty-one volumes of library economy, practical library methods, 
book selection, accounts of work and events, of guidance, encouragement and 
inspiration, constitute a history of library development in Wisconsin through 
years which have seen much of progress and high purpose, of ever-widening 
effort, of objectives gained but to plan anew for the next advance. So from 
a glance backward do we turn face front once more to strive to do our part in 
the service of that momentous, wonderful and worthy thing, the Book. 





WISCONSIN DEVELOPMENTS IN 1925 





Some of the more interesting events 
of the library year in Wisconsin are as 
follows :— 

Of prime importance was the comple- 
tion of the “Better Cities Contest” con- 
ducted by the Wisconsin Conference of 
Social Work. Fourteen cities completed 
the scoring schedules. Ladysmith 
ranked first in library service among 
four cities under 10,000 population and 
Kenosha first among larger cities. 

Fifty-one of the sixty libraries to 
which blanks were sent completed and 
filed the A. L. A. Survey report. 

Pepin and Wood counties made small 
appropriations to local public libraries 


for county service under the contract 
plan. There are now seven counties 
giving such county library work and 
fourteen others still using the old 
county traveling library law. 

Hospital library service inaugurated 
at Fond du Lac and Eau Claire. 

The Public Library Certification 
Board has granted certificates during the 
year as follows: first grade 18, second 
grade 21, third grade 56, fourth grade 
21. 

The Fox River Valley Library Asso- 
ciation has _ been’ revived. District 
meetings were also held at Beloit, Mani- 
towoc, and Wausau. The third annual 











Kenosha—West Branch Library 
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staff institute at Milwaukee was espe- 
cially noteworthy for its session on “The 
library as an instrument in the education 
of apprentices and journeymen.” 

The fine new building at Fennimore, 
the gift of Hon. Dwight T. Parker, has 
been formally accepted by the city un- 
der an agreement which provides a half- 
mill operating fund with a minimum of 
$1,200. 

J. H. A. Lacher of Waukesha ap- 
pointed a member of the Free Library 
Commission to succeed H. J. Severson of 
Iola resigned. 

Library service in eight towns has 
been carefully studied by Prof. J. H. 
Kolb and two of his students in agricul- 
tural economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in a survey of “Service Institutions 
for Town and Country.” 

Twenty librarians from Wisconsin in- 
stitutions offering library courses for 
teacher librarians met at Madison at the 
invitation of State Supt. Callahan for 
organization and consideration of prob- 
lems affecting training for school library 
work. 

A unique “Book Thrills” contest con- 
ducted by the Ashland Daily Press will 
have a lasting effect on the reading hab- 
its of many people in Ashland and else- 
where. 

The Library School had a most suc- 
cessful exhibit at the All-University 
Exposition. 

Reports on Children’s Book Week 
showed a strong emphasis on quality in 
children’s literature and the develop- 
ment of a real love of reading. 

The four district camps of the 4-H 
Clubs devoted an evening camp-fire ses- 
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sion to “Books and Life.” Books for 
reading and exhibit were supplied by the 
traveling library department and local 
librarians were the session leaders. 

A new amendment to the textbook 
law requires that copies of all encyclo- 
pedias and other reference books sold in 
sets must be filed in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion before being offered for sale in the 
state for school use. This should have 
a most beneficial effect as a safeguard 
in the consideration of subscription sets. 

A beautiful new branch was opened in 
Kenosha, a new branch started in She- 
boygan, and plans developed to obtain 
new quarters for the west side branch in 
Green Bay. 

Kenosha celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its main building, Madi- 
son noted fifty years of activity since 
becoming a free public library, and Osh- 
kosh commemorated thirty years since 
the library became a free community 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
formal opening of its building. 

New libraries were established at 
Ellsworth, Kiel and Sheboygan Falls. 

Some special gifts were $15,000 to 
Chippewa Falls, $2,000 to Milwaukee, 
and the Carr estate to New London. 

There has been an unusual activity 
as regards housing. New or enlarged 
quarters were provided at Augusta, 
Burlington, Dodgeville, Mt. Horeb, and 
Osseo, and the new library buildings or 
quarters in new community or city 
buildings were occupied at Argyle, Par- 
deeville, Park Falls, and Spring Valley. 
Plans for new quarters are well under 
way in Boscobel, Brodhead, and Oconto 
Falls. 





SIMPLE CATALOGING OF POPULAR STATE DOCUMENTS* 
By Susan Grey Akers 


If our documents could be turned in- 
side out, many of them would be more 
attractive; thus they would catch our 


* Read at Seattle Conference. Catalog Sec- 
tion Round Table on problems of small 
libraries. 


eye and be used oftener. Can we not 
forget that they are documents, consider 
them as material on a given subject, 
and think only of how we can make them 
available? In outlining this plan of 
cataloging I had in mind the librarian 
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who does her own cataloging on the 
side; the library where one assistant 
gives the greater part of her time to 
cataloging and has her work super- 
vised by the librarian; or the li- 
brary where there is one full-time cata- 
loger. My purpose is to consider here 
only those documents which are repre- 
sentative types and are commonly found 
in small libraries, namely: the blue book 
or legislative manual; the publications 
of our state historical societies, our 
state geological surveys; and the an- 
nual reports of the various state depart- 
ments, boards and commissions. 

Take for example the state legislative 
manual. Never mind the title page at 
first, but look inside. The 1919 issue of 
North Dakota’s Legislative Manual con- 
tains a very brief history of the 
“American flag and its changes in de- 
sign.” Who can afford to ignore mate- 
rial on that subject? Then there is 
“Washington’s farewell address ;” 
“North Dakota historical sketches,” 
by Col. C. A. Lounsberry; the usual 
biographical sketches; population statis- 
tics; election statistics; etc. This cur- 
sory examination indicates that the 
North Dakota Legislative Manual is 
worth keeping and as worthwhile classi- 
fying and cataloging as any other book. 
We shall want to know which issues we 
have in the library; and we shall want 
special cards for such articles as the one 
on the American flag. North Dakota his- 
tory, ete. Let us look at the title page 
now! This is what we find: 


State of North Dakota 
1919 Legislative Manual 
Containing the Constitution of North 
Dakota, the Constitution of the 
United States, also Historical Sta- 
tistical and Political Information. 


Published under the Direction of 
Thomas Hall, Secretary of State 
Bismarck Tribune Company 
State Printers and Binders 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 


How shall we catalog it? We want all 
the issues of our legislative manuals 
kept together on the shelves do we not? 
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Then catalog as a continuation. Who 
is our author? North Dakota. Then 
let us put down North Dakota, as 
author; and Legislative manual, as title 
(keeping only that part of the title 
which all issues of the manual have in 
common). Now the imprint. The Bis- 
marck Tribune Company printed this 
issue, but who published it? The state. 
Then let us give Bismarck, Pub. by the 
state, as imprint. Then Library has 
followed by the dates of the manual, 
which our library owns. 


That takes care of our author card. 
What other cards do we need? In fa- 
miliar language do we not speak of it 
as the Legislative Manual? Our public 
does too; therefore a title card will be 
necessary. I do not think that a sub- 
ject card is necessary, for the reason 
that it covers so many subjects. We 
know the type of thing it contains and 
use it for that, looking it up under North 
Dakota or Legislative Manual. But 
what of those special articles, the 
“American flag and its changes in de- 
sign,” “Washington’s farewell address,” 
etc. We need subject analytic cards for 
them, and they are made just like any 
other subject analytic card. That is, 
we give the author and title of the 
special article and the analytic note, 
e. g. (in North Dakota. Legislative 
manual. 1919) and the paging. 


Wisconsin’s Blue Book is quite similar 
to North Dakota’s. Examining the title 
pages of the 1911 and the 1923 issues 
we find: “The Blue Book, The State of 
Wisconsin. Compiled and _ Published 
under the Direction of J. D. Beck, Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. Madison, Democrat Printing 
Co., State Printers, 1911” and “The 
Wisconsin Blue Book, 1923. Compiled 
and Published under the Direction of 
the State Printing Board, 1923.” Here 
again we must pick out the real author 
and that part of the title which is com- 
mon to all the Wisconsin Blue Books. 
We have: Wisconsin, as author; Blue 
book, as title; Madison, Pub. by the 
state, as imprint; and our Library has 
statement. We will need a title card 
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also. Upon examination we find the 
1923 issue contains a brief outline of 
Wisconsin history by Dr. Schafer of the 
State Historical Society. That will be 
of value to all Wisconsin librarians. 
Then there is a brief account of the four 
capitols of Wisconsin. For these and 
similar articles in the different Blue 
Books we will make regular analytic 
cards. 


Another very important class of state 
publications are those of the state his- 
torical societies. Let us take this one: 
“Nevada State Historical Society Pa- 
pers, 1923-24. Published at Reno, 
1924.” It contains 503 pages (large 
enough to catalog, if that is the only 
consideration). This particular volume 
is volume four and contains “When 
Major Ormsby was killed,” by D. E. 
Williamson; “The Development of Reno 
in Relation to its Topography,” by A. E. 
Prouty, etc. The society is the author 
responsible for the contents of this vol- 
ume, isn’t it? Our author card will 
read something like this: Nevada 
state historical society, as author; Pa- 
pers, as title; Reno, Pub. by the society, 
as imprint; and v. 1 ete., v. 4 When 
Major Ormsby was killed, by D. E. W. 
Williamson—The development of Reno 
in relation to its topography, by A. E. 
Prouty—etc. will be given as contents. 
Libraries in Reno would no doubt wish 
to make an analytic for the part on 
Reno. 


Generally speaking, have as complete 
sets of the publications of your own 
state historical society as _ possible. 
Catalog and classify them as sets and 
analyze quite freely for special articles. 
If there is an index for the first twenty 
volumes of the set, for instance, those 
volumes do not need to be analyzed; 
author card and subject card (e. g., 
Nevada. History) will be sufficient. As 
for the publications of state historical 
societies, other than those of your own 
state, get just the special volume that 
you want. Enter it under the name of 
the society as author, or if the entire 
volume is one article by an individual 
author, enter under that individual as 
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author. In the latter case make the 
name of the society and the general 
title of the set, to which this volume 
belongs, a series note, e. g., (Wiscon- 
sin state historical society. Collections, 
v. 21). 

Similar in form are the state geologi- 
cal survey bulletins. Many of these 
contain valuable and much needed mate- 
rial hard to get anywhere else. For 
example there is the: “North Carolina 
Geological and Economic Survey. Eco- 
nomic Paper, No. 54, 1924. Water- 
power Investigation of Deep River, by 
Thorndike Saville.” This document is 
quite small,—only has 43 pages; so even 
the North Carolina library may write 
“Water-power” or “Water-power of 
Deep River” across the top in the proper 
corner and stamp it and file it in the 
vertical file, without any further cere- 
mony. But if it is quite important in 
spite of its size and is called for by 
author and title and also as Economic 
Paper, No. 54; then it is better to regu- 
larly catalog it. And our author card 
will read: Saville, Thorndike, as au- 
thor; Water-power investigation of Deep 
River, as title; Chapel Hill, Pub. by the 
state, 1924, as imprint; and (North 
Carolina. Geological and economic sur- 
vey. Economic paper, No. 54) as series 
note. And we will make a regular series 
card for the series. Thus we may look 
at our series card and find just which of 
the economic papers we have and look 
under the special authors and subjects 
for particular papers. Or we could 
make our main entry under the series 
and have analytics for the special au- 
thors and subjects. 

A rather different type of document 
from those described above are the an- 
nual and biennial reports of the state 
departments, boards and commissions. 
For example the annual reports of the 
Department of Health or Board of 
Health, which ever it is called; or the 
annual report of the Fish and Game 
Commission or of the Education Depart- 
ment. Purely statistical reports may be 
treated very simply. Stamp with li- 
brary stamp, classify, assign book num- 
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ber from name of state (if your library 
uses book numbers) and put on the shelf 
with the other material on that subject. 
When you put out the new report re- 
move the old one and examine for any 
special feature not in the other report. 
If nothing special discard at once. If 
there should be some special article in 
it, which is of value to you, remove that 
part and put it in your clipping file; 
discard the rest. You may wish to cata- 
log this type of document in order to 
have it listed with other material on the 
subject in the catalog; and so that the 
catalog will show the date of the latest 
issue in the library. In that case the 
official name of the Board or Depart- 
ment is the author; Annual report or 
Biennial report is the title; the capital 
city of the state and the phrase Pub. by 
the state is the imprint. Then add the 
regular Library has statement, writing 
the volume number (if it has one) and 
the date of the report in pencil. When 
a new report comes, erase the volume 
number and date of the old report from 
the catalog cards and write in the new 
ones. There should be a shelf-list card 
too and this will also have the volume 
number and date in pencil. Discard the 
old report. Do not accession reports 
treated in this way, for you know when 
you add them that it is only for a year 
or two. Make your cards very simple, 
omitting such items as the name of the 
head of the department and a sub-title 
likely to change. 

Boards or Departments of Health, be- 
sides publishing annual reports or bien- 
nial reports, frequently publish monthly 
or weekly bulletins, or bulletins on spe- 
cial topics at irregular intervals. The 
Arizona Board of Health publishes a 
monthly bulletin. Arizona libraries 
would have a serial check card for it and 
check the numbers as they were received 
just as they would any other periodical; 
stamp it and put out on rack or table. 
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They would keep the back numbers for 
three months or one year, according to 
their value to them. If a number is de- 
voted to a special subject after it ceases 
to be current put it in the pamphlet file 
under that subject. Special bulletins 
will be cataloged (as any book) or put 
in the pamphlet file according to their 
size and whether or not they are of per- 
manent value. 


Pamphlet documents are a large and 
important class. Every state has its 
Arbor and Bird Day Manuals. They 
can be classified, stamped and put in a 
pamphlet box and shelved with the books 
on that subject or put in the vertical 
file under the subject; or they may be 
cataloged as continuations and each 
number (in pamphlet cover if neces- 
sary) shelved as a book. Experiment 
Station pamphlets are numerous and 
valuable. They are most useful in a 
vertical file, therefore do not concern us 
here. 

Mr. C. W. Reeder in the A. L. A. 
Proceedings for July 1917 says: “The 
state documents ought to be given the 
same identical treatment as the books 
or periodicals. If an individual name 
were substituted for the corporate name 
there would be no question about hand- 
ling documents.” Mr. Reeder is right. 
Along this same line Mr. E. J. Reece in 
“State documents for libraries” (Bulle- 
tin no. 36, v. 12, of the University of 
Illinois) says: “Treat as any other 
book; it must be easily found under its 
subject. Classify as any other book. 
Practically always state is author.” 

Let us classify and catalog our docu- 
ments and use them, not leave them to 
gather dust, while we search vainly 
elsewhere for the material which they 
contain, and wait for that mythical day 
when we shall have time to tackle them 
and learn how to catalog state docu- 
ments. 
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WHERE DOES THE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN’S TIME GO? 


In an effort to answer this question 
the Reference Librarian of the Appleton 
Public Library has made a detailed study 
of her day’s work and of the reference 
service of other departments in the 
library. 

A study of September’s work reveals 
the fact that 13 hours and 45 minutes 
were required to answer 20 questions 
for study clubs; that it required 13 
hours and 30 minutes to answer 29 ques- 
tions for the general public. Students 
demanded 2 hours and 25 minutes and 
teachers 2 hours. In addition to this, 39 
ready reference questions were answered 
at the main desk and 12 answered over 
the telephone. A total of 31 hours and 
40 minutes was spent in search for an- 
swers requiring more than 10 minutes 
time. 

To indicate the nature of the material 
used, the questions are recorded, and 
two representative questions asked by 
each group are selected for presentation 
in the monthly report to the Library 
Board. 

Such questions for September were: 

For study clubs: Early education in 
England, that is, before 1776; some- 
thing that will show how early educa- 
tion in England affected our education. 
How many biographies of Beatrice 
d’Este are there and which is the best? 

For students: Platforms of the can- 
didates for United States Senate; A 
map of the United States showing riv- 
ers, cities, etc. in 1760. 

For the general public: Is the money 
given for the support of children by a 
divorced man called alimony? Does he 
have to pay Federal income tax on 
money thus spent? Or, Rainfall in Ap- 
pleton from 1887 to 1925. And, again, 
Porches suitable for an old-fashioned 
frame house. And also, What is the di- 
ameter of the funnels on the Leviathan 
and the Berengeria? 

The method for recording questions is 
as follows: 





Ready Reference 


Stamp a P. slip each day with date and 
rubber stamp: 


Reference Tally Sheet 
Ready Reference 

Record the number of reference ques- 
tions asked that do not require 10 min- 
utes to answer. If answered at the desk 
mark 1 for each question, if answered 
by telephone mark t. Total at end of 
the month the daily records and copy 
in Record book and on Monthly Statis- 
tical Report. 


Study Reference 


Stamp a P slip each day with date and 
rubber stamp: 

Reference Tally Sheet 

Study Reference 

Record every question that requires 10 
minutes or more, also the length of time 
spent in finding the information, and in- 
dicate by using the initial letters of each 
of the following groups the type of in- 
formation required: — Club work, stu- 
dent, teacher, or general public. Re- 
copy this information in Record book 
and at end of the month total the daily 
records for the Monthly Statistical re- 
port and also keep a copy in the Record 
book. Select two representative ques- 
tions from each group to be read at the 
Monthly Meeting of the Library Board. 
Later file this in Record book so that the 
information may be used in making out 
the annual report of the Reference de- 
partment. 
Use a loose-leaved notebook to keep the 
records. 


The record of questions in the chil- 
dren’s department is made and turned 
in for the general report at the end of 
each month. 

Such intensive study of the work of 
the reference department the past year 
has been decidedly worth while as it has 
verified the idea of the service of the de- 
partment, justified employment of refer- 
ence assistants and the maintenance of 
a strong reference collection. One of 


the strong points in the reference collec- 
tion is the extensive files of poems, clip- 
pings and pictures kept up by the librari- 
an and the reference assistant. 
files are fully indexed. 


These 
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Thus the time spent in direct service 
to individuals is comparable to the time 
of the circulation assistant spent in 
charging books. The remainder of the 
time must go into performing the neces- 
sary clerical and record work incident to 
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the work, following up sources of ma- 

terial, and assembling and preparing of 

the material, making it ready to give to 

the public. 

Mary DE JONG, Reference Librarian, 
Appleton Public Library. 





MENASHA’S ADVERTISING CARDS 
Little 2x3 inch cards appear regularly in the Menasha Record carrying a word 


from the Public Library. 


These little clippings have fluttered into the Commission office frequently. The 
message is always brief but pithy. The typesetter is an artist at making the mes- 


sage easily read. 


The idea found in the weekly card piques the curiosity to know what the next 
one will say. And so the editor has made a collection of them and passes them on 


to others. 





“He lives a Thou- 


sand Lives 


WHO READS 


His Books.” 


MENASHA 
LIBRARY. 








Forget 
Your Housecleaning 
Troubles 
In a GOOD BOOK 
from the 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 











Our reproductions here can no more than suggest the very effective use of 


a box display in the news print. 
The messages have a friendly tone: 





THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Welcomes all 
Menasha High 
School Alumni 
who have come 
back “home” to 
celebrate The 
Golden Jubilee 








Books 
Are 
Friends 
Make New Ones At 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


For Spring: 
Interior decorating, pets, dress- 
making, birds, Mah Jongg and 


gardening. 
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And they suggest the patron’s acquisition of something valuable: 





A man is himself plus the books 
he reads. 

What are you reading tonight? 

Suggestions from the 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
include “Job of being a dad”’— 


Cheley, 

“Your Washington and mine”’— 
Latimer, 

“Furnishing the little house”’— 
Seal, 











Yours may be a GOOD brain, 
but its the best brain that wins. 
Train yours to be a LEADER with 
the BEST BOOKS from the PUB- 


LIC LIBRARY. 








They make use of an unexpected turn of phrase or an adapted proverb: 





A Vacation 
without a 
GOOD BOOK 
is no vacation at all. 
It May Rain- 
Get a supply at the 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 











It is never too 
late to READ 


THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


can supply all 
your wants. 


Come in and make a 
Selection 








Or they make books compete with 


the bargains which tempt the patron: 





BEST BARGAIN 
in the city! 
BOOKS 
loaned free at 
THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
Every day in the year 











Tuesday afternoon at 
4 o’clock at the 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
there will be a 
supply of new 
books ready for 
circulation 








They bring the library regularly to 
the attention of the citizen, as a service 
which he may enjoy because he lives in 
Menasha. And they consistently convey 





the friendliness and cordiality of the Li- 
brary—the house of books which belongs 
to the citizens. 


These pointed notes remind us of some 
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library captions contributed to Illinois 
Libraries for July 1924: 


Dads and Lads—and Books. 

Abroad with distinguished Americans. 

When you need to laugh. 

A little bit of everything. 

History from reading fiction. 

A chosen few. 

Refreshing books for scorching days. 

How do your children measure up in 
their reading? 
(picture of children back to back with 
books on heads) 


And also— 


“I do not know, I do not care 
How far it is to anywhere. 

I only know that where I’m not 
Is always an attractive spot.” 


And the verse from the Publishers’ 
Weekly: 
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With a book, and easy 
chair and fire 

Tho storm and wind beat 
on the glass 

I travel far in time and 
space 

While the cosy hours pass. 


And in this same company should be 
mentioned winning slogans from a Ta- 
coma, Washington, Public Library’s 
contest: 


He came; he read; he conquered. 
Better books; fewer crooks. 


And the following from New London 
Public Library poster contest: 


My father has a rooster 
Which stands upon a fence 
Crowing for good book week 
Because he has good sense. 
The more you read, the more you want 
to read. 
Worth their weight. 





“WHAT YOUR OVERDUE BOOK COSTS US” 


At the thirteenth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Oshkosh Public Library, ex- 
hibits and posters were made to acquaint 
the public with the inside work of the 
library. One of these was “What your 
overdue book costs us”, showing the time 
and money spent in taking care of books 
overdue. 

Each step of the procedure was repre- 
sented in a neatly labelled lay-out. The 
first was the writing of the fine slip for 
all the books which were one day over- 
due. This consisted of writing down the 
borrower’s number, name of book, and 
date due. The next step was the send- 
ing of the first notice to all persons hav- 
ing a book three days overdue. Now 
before this notice was sent, the book was 
looked for on the shelves and elsewhere 
to make sure that it did not slip by the 
desk without being checked off. The 
borrower’s name was looked up in the 
numerical file, and a postal written 
which told the borrower the name of the 
book and the date it was due. This 
completes the routine for the first notice. 

If the book is not returned within ten 
days a second notice is sent, by postal 


card, identical with the first notice, but 
stamped “Second notice’. But before 
this step is taken the book is again look- 
ed for on the shelves. This is done be- 
fore any form of notice is sent. 

The third step consists of the letter 
which is mailed three weeks after the 
book is due. In this letter the borrower 
is notified of the name of the book, date 
due, and also that a messenger will be 
sent if the book is not returned within 
a week. 

This brings us to the fourth step, the 
sending of the messenger. He has all 
the information tabulated on a card, title 
of book, date due, date at first and sec- 
ond notice and letter, price of book, and 
fine to date. If we fail finally to receive 
the book a bill is made out which is the 
fifth and last step. On this bill is listed, 
title, author, accession number, date due, 
value of book, fine, and messenger fee. 

The Oshkosh Public Library, from 
Nov. 1924 to Nov. 1925 has thirty-five 
books still to be returned although bills 
have been sent to the borrowers. It is 
very probable that a few of these will 
reappear within the next six months. If 
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we get neither books, nor fines, the bor- 
rower is black-listed until settlement is 
made. 

The sending of the notices listed in the 
first part of this article, has taken much 
library time. In fact it requires the 
time of one assistant half a day for five 
days a week, or one third of her time 
during the year. Since time means 
money, one third of an assistant’s salary 
is spent in getting back overdue books. 
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Therefore “your overdue books costs us” 
one third of an assistant’s salary, plus 
the price of postage and printed matter, 
plus the dollars for books never re- 
turned. 

The public must admit that this 
amounts to a very large sum in the 
period of a year, and the money they 
pay to us for fines does not begin to bal- 
ance “what the overdue book costs us”. 
BERNICE JONES, Circulation Assistant, 

Oshkosh Public Library. 





A NEW COMMUNITY HALL 


At Spring Valley, Wisconsin, there 
has just been completed and dedicated 
in an interesting and thorough manner a 
new Community Hall. Just about one 
year ago Spring Valley’s first Commu- 
nity Hall burned to the ground, and im- 
mediately plans were begun for another. 

The new one is of brick and concrete 
with wide concrete steps leading up to 
the main entrance. Opening off from 
the entrance hall to the right is a room 
equipped for the first grade of the Pub- 
lic School; to the left is one of the Vil- 
lage offices. On the second floor is a 
large auditorium, with a balcony across 
the rear end. It is fitted up with bas- 
ket-ball baskets (one of which, just in 
front of the stage, may be removed 
when the hall is used for assemblies). 
The stage is large, has scenery and cur- 
tains and entrances from both ends; 
thus it may be used for a play or for 
moving pictures or as a platform for 
speakers or musicians. The comfortable 
armed seats may be moved, if the room 
is wanted for a game or dance. 

On the main floor there is a large at- 
tractive room, which is the Village Pub- 
lic Library, fitted up with book shelves, 
tables and comfortable chairs. Adjoin- 
ing this is the Village Rest Room. The 
Council Room is across the hall. The 
rear end of the building is occupied by a 
large dining room, connecting with a 
well-equipped kitchen. These rooms are 
used for banquets and luncheons for the 
entire Community; or for the members 
of any organization or special group. 


The dedication ceremonies for this 
building lasted for nearly a week—No- 
vember 17-22, 1925. Almost everyone 
took part in the preparations and all of 
the programs were well attended. There 
was Music Day, with a special program 
by home talent musicians; Drama Day, 
with a home-talent play as the special 
feature and Civics Day. The Opening 
Day a banquet was served in the din- 
ing room to more than three hundred 
people, a subscription banquet to which 
everyone was invited. 

On Civics Day there was a reception 
in the Library. This was followed by 
an informal meeting for women, at 
which the Visitor from the State Li- 
brary Commission and the State Health 
Officer both spoke. The meeting was 
held in the library, to which plants and 
exhibits of books lent an air of having 
been lived in. After the meeting tea was 
served by the Domestic Science Class of 
the High School. 


In the evening the auditorium was 
filled with people from the Village and 
Country. The State Health Officer gave 
an excellent talk on health, followed by 
slides, which drove home what he had 
said. This meeting was opened by Com- 
munity Singing lead by the Congrega- 
tional minister. A most interesting item 
was the songs—original for the occasion. 

To quote in part: 

“On, Spring Valley! On, Spring Valley! 

Here we promise true 


That forever our endeavor 
Shall be given to you. 
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Where the home is there the heart is, 
And we will not roaam— 

Work, Neighbors, work, work, work 
For Home, sweet Home.” 


The above version is ascribed to Mr. 
Charles Lowater, editor of the Spring 
Valley Sun. It is sung to the tune of 
On Wisconsin. 

And also:—Tune: 
Georgia: 

“Gather round the organ, folks, 

We'll sing another song; 

Sing about our grand old state— 
We're proud that we belong— 
Sing of those who feed us all 

And keep the people strong, 

Right here in good old Wisconsin.” 


Marching through 


Chorus— 

“Hurrah! Hurrah for Butter, Milk and 
Cheese! 

Hurrah! Hurrah for Pickles, Pigs and 
Peas! 
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Barley, Corn, Potatoes, Hay 
And everything like these 
Grows best in good old Wisconsin.” 


—Charles Lowater 


On Friday evening a big dance tested 
out the floor of the auditorium. And on 
Saturday evening there was a Moving 
Picture Show, the first to be given in the 
new hall. A private individual has the 
concession and moving pictures are giv- 
en every week in the Community Hall. 
There are no other moving picture 
houses in the Village. 

Sunday, Norwegian Reunion Day, 
wound up the festivities. The special 
event of that day was the concert given 
by the Norwegian Musical Society of 
St. Paul in the afternoon. 

SuSAN G. AKERS. 





“FIRST AID” FOR WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS 
By Harriet C. Long 


It’s in the Blue Book! A veritable 
wealth of material which every librarian 
should know and use! 

Whether your patron is a school child 
hunting up-to-the minute material on 
Wisconsin’s Industries, a club woman 
writing a paper on the Military Hospitals 
in Wisconsin, or an aspiring politician 
seeking to learn the vote which Sawyer 
county gave to each gubernatorial can- 
didate in the 1924 election, just try the 
latest Blue Book! Exhaust its resourc- 
es before sending out of your library for 
help. And you will be surprised at how 
much you find. Often the very best ma- 
terial available is found within the cov- 
ers of this sombre looking Blue Book. 
Nowhere else will you find better late 
material for the school child mentioned 
above, than the article by Professor 
W. O. Hotchkiss on “Geography and In- 
dustries of Wisconsin”. 

In our reference work in the Travel- 
ing Library we have found this 1924 edi- 
tion so extremely valuable, that we have 
arranged a topical index of its contents, 
which we are printing here. 


What’s in the Wisconsin Blue Book, 
1925. 


Agriculture Department 
Jones, John D. Wisconsin department 
of agriculture. 315-322. 
Agriculture statistics 
Nyhus, Paul O. Wisconsin agricultur- 
al statistics. 323-330. 
see also Dairying, Markets Depart- 
ment 
Banking 
Parker, Dwight T. State banking de- 
partment. 268-272. 
Board of Control, see Institutions 
Boards & commissions, minor 
Boards & Commissions. Functions & 
Members. 289-294. 
Census. Statistics 686-693. 
Civil Service 
Garey, A. E. State civil service com- 
mission. 276-280. 
Congress, U. S. see U. S. Congress. Di- 
rectory 
Congressional Representatives 
Representatives in Congress. (1836- 
date) 630-639. 
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Constitution 
Constitution of the state of Wisconsin. 
XVI-XXXVIII. 
see also U. S. Constitution 
County officers, see Officers, county, Di- 
rectory 
Courts 
Glasier, G. G. Aids in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 609-617. 
Rosenberry, Marvin B. Wisconsin 
courts; their origin, organization 
and work. 591-603. 
United States district courts in Wis- 
consin. 725-726. 
see also Supreme Courts, Justices. 


Courts, Directory 
Wisconsin courts. 603-608. 
Dairy and Food Commission 
Emery, J. Q. Dairy and food and 
weights and measures department. 
309-314. 
Dairying 
Emery, J. Q. Wonderful story of 
Wisconsin’s dairy industry. 297- 
307. 
Declaration of Independence, II-IV. 
Education 
State educational agencies. 
Education—Finances 
Callahan, John. Common school, uni- 
versity, and normal school funds. 
343-354. 
Election statistics 
Election statistics; Judicial election 
tables; Primary election tables ... 
General election tables. 425-587. 
Fisheries, see Conservation 
Forests, see Conservation 
Game, see Conservation 
Geology 
Hotchkiss, W. O. Days of old. 1-13. 
Government 
Crownhart, Charles H. Wisconsin 
state government. 97-102. 
Health 
Harper, C. A. & Bridgman, L. W. The 
state board of health. 223-234. 
Highway Commission 
Torkelson, M. W. State highway com- 
mission. 135-149. 
History 
Schafer, Joseph. Outline history of 
Wisconsin, 1512-1924. 61~93. 


355-359. 
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Hospitals 
Bardeen, Charles R. Hospitals in 
Wisconsin. 235-267. 


Industrial Commission 
Altmeyer, A. J. Industrial commis- 
sion. 161-169. 


Industries 
Hotchkiss, W. O. Geography and in- 
dustries of Wisconsin. 39-60. 
Institutions 
The state board of control of Wiscon- 
sin. 193-222. 
Insurance 
Smith, W. Stanley. Department of in- 
surance. 171-184. 
Legislature, Biography, 
Biography 
Legislature, 
623-626. 


Legislature. Directory 
Legislative sessions (and) Wisconsin 
legislature, 1925. 620-629. 
Legislatures, other states and territories 
Legislatures of the several states and 
territories. 728-729. 
Library Commission, see Public Libraries 
Licenses (peddlers, hawkers, showmen) 
Ballard, C. B. The treasury agent de- 
partment. 284-285. 
Markets Department 
Nordman, Edward. 
markets. 331-340. 
Motor vehicle licenses 
Cannon, Frank A. 
censes. 151-156. 
National Guard 
Immell, General Ralph M. Wisconsin 
national guard (today) 373-406. 
Newspapers 
Wisconsin newspapers (list) 695-701. 
Officers, county, Directory 
county officers 1925-26. 
Officers, elective 
State government in Wisconsin from 
its organization to the present. 
164-167. 
Officers, state. Biography 
State officers. 640-683. 
Officers, territorial 
Territorial officers of Wisconsin. 103. 
Officers, U. S. Directory 
The Federal government. 716-717. 


see Officers. 


organization, 1848-—date. 


Department of 


Motor vehicle li- 
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Oil inspection 
Oil inspection department. 286. 
Parks, see Conservation 
Party organizations and platforms, 1924 
Political party organizations, 1924. 
489-505. 
Patriotic societies 
State patriotic societies. 
Pensions, educational 
Doudna, E. G. State retirement sys- 
tem. 360-362. 
Physical geography 
Bean, E. F. Description of the sur- 
face features. 15-37. 
Post offices 


407-424. 


Wisconsin post offices. 702-714. 
Presidential vote, 1924 

Presidential vote. 735. 
Presidents, U. S. 

Presidents of the United States. 727. 


Printing Board 
State printing board. 274-275. 
Prohibition 
Sachtjen, H. W. Prohibition commis- 
sion. 281-284. 
Public Affairs, Board of 
State board of public affairs. 287-288. 
Public Libraries 
Lester, C. B. Public libraries. Book 
resources for the people of Wiscon- 
sin. 363-370. 
Public Property, Superintendent of 
Superintendent of public property. 
272-274. 
Railroad Commission 
Gettle, L. E. The railroad commis- 
sion. 157-160. 
Real Estate Brokers Board 
Wisconsin real estate brokers board. 
275-276. 
Securities, see Railroad Commission 
State officers (other states) 
Principal state officers of the several 
states. 732-734. 
State properties and institutions 
State properties and institutions. 222. 
State Retirement System, sce Pensions, 
Educational 
Supreme Court Justices 
Supreme court of Wisconsin. 603-604. 
Tax system 
Lyons, Thomas E. The Wisconsin tax 
system. 111-133. 
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Territorial government 
Territorial officers of Wisconsin. 103. 
U. S. Congress. Directory 
The sixty-ninth congress. 
U. S. Constitution 
Constitution of the United States. 
IV-XV. 
U. S. Officers, see Officers, U. S. 
rectory 
U. S. Presidents, see Presidents, U. S. 
Utilities, see Railroad Commission 
Voting qualifications—by states 
Qualifications for voting, by states. 
730-731. 
Weights and Measures Department, see 
Dairy and Food Commission 


718-724. 


Di- 


If all this material is found in the 
1925 Blue Book, are some of the earlier 
editions still valuable? Yes _ indeed. 
There are some articles in the earlier 
editions that have not been superseded— 
and are still outstanding in their use- 
fulness. Take the article on The Indus- 
tries of Wisconsin in the 1915 Blue Book. 
It is a reprint from Bulletin No. 26, of 
the Geological and Natural History Sur- 
vey—a bulletin, unfortunately, now out 
of print. This article used with the up- 
to-date article by Professor Hotchkiss 
in the 1925 Blue Book gives the best 
complete survey. The illustrated art- 
icle on the capitol in the 1917 Blue Book 
is another article of outstanding useful- 
ness. So the Traveling Library has 
made notes of these articles found in the 
Blue Book 1915, 1917, 1919, 1921, and 
1923: 

Capitol 
Wisconsin capitol; official guide and 
history. 1917: 451-486. 
Mack, John G. D. The Four Wiscon- 
sin capitols. 1923: 41-52. 
Education 
Anderson, W. T. Development of the 
common schools. 1923: 105-120. 
European War, 1914-1919 
Wisconsin’s war activities. 
438. 
Fairs 
Remey, O. E. Wisconsin’s ideal fair 
system. 1923: 269-284. 


1919: 301- 
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Historical Society 
State Historical Society. 1923: 309- 
11. 


Indians 
Brown, C. E. 
1923: 65-69. 


Industries 
Industries of Wisconsin. 1915: 1-49. 
Reprint from Bulletin 26, Wis. Geol. 
& Natural History Survey. Writ- 
ten by R. H. Whitbeck. 


Wisconsin Indians. 
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National Guard 
King, Gen. Charles. Wisconsin nation- 
al guard, 1849-1922. 1923: 346-358. 
Parks 
Harrington, C. L. Wisconsin parks. 
1923: 53-63. 
University 
Pyre, J. F. A. University of Wiscon- 
sin. 1923: 159-74. 
For special articles in the Blue Book, 
prior to the 1915 edition, see Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, January 1924, p. 12-13. 


USE THE BLUE BOOK. 





OUR WISCONSIN 
A Selected Reference List. 


There is very properly a constant de- 
mand in every library for material on 
our own state. This list has been pre- 
pared in an effort to provide a check 
list of some of the most useful material 
about Wisconsin. The larger sets have 
been excluded because of their cost. 
Much of the valuable older material is 
no longer available. A few out of print 
titles have been included (with notes) 
so that those libraries now possessing 
them may know their value. Elsewhere 
in this issue of the Bulletin will be found 
an article called “First Aid for Wiscon- 
sin Librarians” which shows the valu- 
able material in the Blue Book, which is 
found in every library. 

HARRIET C. LONG. 


Agriculture, 


Joseph. History of agriculture 
in Wisconsin. 1922. Madison, State 
Historical Society. (Wisconsin Domes- 
day book.) Apply to State Historical 
Society. $2. 


Schafer, 


Artists. 


The Milwaukee Journal has collected in 
very useful form a package library con- 
sisting of reprints of articles on Wiscon- 
sin artists. This should be treasured in 
every public library. Apply to Miss Fran- 
ces Stover, Milwaukee Journal, Milwau- 
kee. 


Authors, 
Rounds, C. R. Wisconsin authors and 
their works. 1918. Parker, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


—— Wisconsin in story and song. 1916. 

Parker, Madison, Wisconsin. 

These two editions are both out of 
print, and are included here to bring them 
to the attention of libraries already pos- 
sessing them. They are well worth re- 
binding and careful preservation for a 
quick reference list of Wisconsin authors 
—with some brief biographical mention, 
and excerpts from the work of each 
author. 


Biography. 


Anderson, Rasmus B. Life story of Ras- 
mus B. Anderson. 1915. Author, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. $3. 

Bade, W. F. Life and letters of John 
Muir. 2 v. 1924. Houghton. $7.50. 
Dexheimer, F. C. Sketches of Wisconsin 
pioneer women. 1925. Hoard’s Dairy- 


men Press, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
$2. 

Garland, Hamlin. Daughter of the middle 
border. 1921. Macmillan. $2. 

— Boy life on the prairie. 1900. Mac- 
millan. 


— Son of the middle border. 1919. 
Macmillan, School ed. 96¢. 


Haight, T. W. Three Wisconsin Cush- 


ings. 1910. Wisconsin History Com- 
mission. Apply to State Historical So- 
ciety. 75¢. 


Ivins, L. S. & Winship, A. E. Fifty famous 
farmers. 1924. Macmillan. $2. Con- 
tains material on: Franklin Hiram 


King; Jeremiah McLain Rusk; Stephen 
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Marillon Babcock; William Arnon 
Henry; William Dempster Hoard. 

LaFollette, R. M. LaFollette’s autoblog- 
raphy. 1913. LaFollette, Washington, 
D.C. $1.50. 

Muir, John. Story of my boyhood and 
youth. 1913. Houghton. $2. 

Stephenson, Isaac. Recollections of a long 
life; 1829-1915. 1915. Published by the 
author. 

Thwaites, Reuben G. Father Marquette. 
1903. Appleton, New York. $2. A sym- 


pathetic biography of an “American 
hero”, 
Birds. 
Main, Mrs. Angelia Kumlein. Bird com- 


panions; with description and biography 
of one hundred fifty song birds found 
east of the Mississippi, paying especial 
attention to these birds in Wisconsin. 
1925. Author, Fort Atkinson. $3. 


Capitol. 

Holst, C. A. The Wisconsin capitol; offi- 
cial guide and history. 1921. Lathrop 
& Cook, Madison. Postpaid 40¢. Order 
from the Capitol Guides, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Education. 

Stearns, J. W. Columbian history of edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. 1893. Milwaukee, 
State committee on educational exhibit 
for Wisconsin. This older history of 
education can be procured through Cas- 
par’s Book Store, Milwaukee. 

Patzer, Conrad BE. Public education in 
Wisconsin. 1924. State Superintendent. 
Free. Apply to State Supt. 


European War. 


Holmes, F. L. Wisconsin’s war record. 
1919. Madison, published by the author. 
$1. 


Geography and Industries. 

Martin, Lawrence. Physical geography of 
Wisconsin. 1916. (Wis. geol. & nat. hist. 
survey. Bull. No. 36) Out of print, 
now, but is included here because it is 
owned by many libraries and is the best 
material on the subject. 

Merrill, J. A. Industrial geography of 
Wisconsin. 1911. Laurel Book Co. $1. 

Packer, B. G. Wisconsin’s wood using in- 
dustries. 1925. Bulletin No. 67 of Wis- 
consin Dept. of Agriculture. Madison, 
Wisconsin. “More than a mere enumer- 
ation of the industries in Wisconsin that 
depend upon forest products. Also a 
sketch of lumbering in Wisconsin, and 
an indictment from damning statistics 
of the terrible waste of our vast woods 
area.” 

Whitbeck, R. H. Geography and indus- 
tries in Wisconsin. 1913. (Wis. geol. 
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& nat. hist. survey. Bull. No. 26) This 
bulletin is now out of print, but libra- 
ries which are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess it will find it the best material for 
older information. The best up-to-date 
information is the article by W. O. 
Hotchkiss, “Geography and industries 
of Wisconsin” in the 1925 Blue Book. 

——- Geography and economic develop- 
ment of southeastern Wisconsin. 1921. 
(Wis. geol. & nat. hist. survey. Bul. 58) 
Apply to Wisconsin Geological and Nat- 
ural History Survey, Madison, 50¢. 

Covers Milwaukee, Waukesha, Racine, 
Kenosha and Walworth counties. 

— Geography of the Fox-Winnebago 
valley. 1915. (Wis. geol. & nat. hist. 
survey. Bul. 42) Apply to Wisconsin 
Geological and Natural History Survey, 
Madison. 50¢. 

Covers Fond du Lac, Winnebago, Out- 
agamie and Brown counties. 


Government. 


Kinsman. Essentials of civics. 
sin ed. 4th rev. ed. 1922. College 
Press, Appleton, Wisconsin. $1.15. 

McCarthy, Charles. The Wisconsin idea. 
1912. Macmillan. $1.50. Discusses 
among other things in our state gov- 
ernment, primary elections, the regula- 
tion of public service corporations, the 
state university, the railroad commis- 
sion, the referendum, and the recall, 
workingmen’s insurance. Useful to any 
one interested in legislation, and state 
administration. 


Wiscon- 


History and Description. 


Bremer, Fredericka. America of the fif- 
ties. 1924. American Scandinavian 
Foundation. $2. 

Has interesting chapter recounting a 
day among the Swedes at Pine Lake. 
Cole, H. E. Baraboo, Dells and the Devils 
Lake region. 1920. Baraboo News Pub- 
lishing Co. 35¢. Order from publisher. 

Stage coach and tavern days in the 
Baraboo region. 1923. Baraboo News 
Publishing Co. Order from publisher. 

Doudna, E.G. Our Wisconsin. 1920. Eau 
Claire Book & Stationery Co. Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 72¢. 

Faris, J. T. Romance of forgotten towns. 
1924. Harper. $6. 

Has chapters on Richland, Newport 
and Belmont, three forgotten Wisconsin 
towns. 

—— Seeing the middle west. 
Pincott. $5. 

Chapter “Through the heart of Wis- 
consin”, p. 147-153. 

Gruening, Ernest. ed. These United 
States. ist series. 1923. Boni. $3. 

The chapter on Wisconsin entitled “A 
voice from the middle border” was writ- 
ten by Zona Gale. pp. 172-184. 





1923. Lip- 
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Haskell, Frank A. Battle of Gettysburg. 
1908. Wisconsin History Commission, 
Madison. 75¢. 

“Reprint of a famous account of this 
battle—written by the Colonel of the 
Thirty-sixth Wisconsin Infantry, who 
served at Gettysburg as aide to Gen. 
John Gibbon of the Iron Brigade.” So 
much a classic that it was included by 
Dr. Eliot in his Harvard classics. 

Jenkins, Paul B. Book of Lake Geneva. 
1922. Univ. of Chicago. $3. 

Johnson, Clifton. Highways and byways 


of the Great Lakes. 1911. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 
“Wisconsin Watersides”. pp. 264-283. 


Johnson, Clifton. What to see in Amer- 
ica. 1919. Macmillan. $3. 

Wisconsin. pp. 254-259. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps. The French 
regime in Wisconsin and the Northwest. 
1925. State Historical Society, Madison. 
$3.50. 

Legler, Henry E. Leading events of Wis- 
consin history. 1898. 

A very useful book which is unfor- 
tunately out of print. 

Merk, Frederick. Economic history of 
Wisconsin during the Civil war decade. 
1916. Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Madison. $3. 

Neville, E. H., Martin, S. G. & Martin, D. B. 
Historic Green Bay, 1634-1840. Out of 
print. 

This—the best local history in the 
state—an account of the oldest of the 
Wisconsin settlements, is included here 
to bring it to the attention of the libra- 
rians that they may properly value it, 
if opportunity is given them to obtain it 
by gift or purchase. 

Quaife, M. M. Chicago highways and old 
and new. 1923. Chicago, Keller. $3. 

The chapter on the Green Bay Road, 
pp. 105-121, is full of historical interest, 
while pages 217-238 are a guide to 
points of historical interest in Wiscon- 
sin, which are within a day’s journey of 
Chicago. 

Thomson, A. M. Political history of Wis- 
consin. 1900. Caspar. $5. 

“Mr. Thomson was a widely known 
journalist, who had excellent opportun- 
ities for the study of Wisconsin poli- 
tics.” i 

Thwaites, Reuben G. Down historic wa- 
terways; six hundred miles of canoeing 
upon TIllinois and Wisconsin rivers. 
1902. McClurg. $1.20. 

Voyages on the Fox, Wisconsin and 
Rock Rivers, with an account of the 
part played by each stream, in the his- 
tory of the middle west. 
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— Stories of the Badger state. N. Y. 
A. B.C. 76¢. 

“Stories of the salient features of Wis- 
consin history, written in popular form 
for. supplemental reading in _ public 
schools.” 

— Wisconsin: 
a French settlement. 
Houghton. $1.25. 

One of the American commonwealth 
series. Superseded the author’s earlier 
Story of Wisconsin. 

Waldron, Webb. We explore the Great 
Lakes. 1923. Century. $3.50. 

Has chapters.on Aspiring Ashland, At 
Death’s Door, (Port des Morts) Beerlese 
Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Historical Collections. vols. 1- 
28. Wisconsin Historical Society. 

These volumes, on the shelves of 
many libraries, contain much of the 
most valuable historical material. The 
index volume (21) makes their use very 
simple. 


the Americanization of 
1908. Boston 


Indians. 


Cc. E. Wisconsin Indian tribes. 
1923. State Historical Museum, Madi- 
son. Free. Apply to State Historical 
Museum. 

Lindquist, G. E. E. The red man in the 
United States. 1923. Doran. $3.50. pp. 
123-139. Indians of Wisconsin. 


Brown, 


Magazines. 


The Wisconsin Magazine, published 
monthly at $2 per year. 114 S. Carroll 
St., Madison. 

The subtitle of the magazine “Know 
your own state” gives a clue to the type 
of popular illustrated articles of inter- 
est in every library. 

The Wisconsin Magazine of History, pub- 
lished quarterly by the State Historical 
Society, Madison, at $2 per year. 

Popular articles on subjects of gen- 
eral interest. The 1925 issues have con- 
tained, among other articles, material 
on Prohibition in early Wisconsin, Mail 
transportation in the early days, Exper- 
fences of a Bohemian emigrant family, 
The story of old Abe, Origin of Wiscon- 
sin’s free school system, etc. 


Natural History. 
Downing, E. R. Naturalist in the Great 


Lakes Region. 1922. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 
University. 


Pyre, J. F. A. Wisconsin. 
Oxford. $3.50. 


1920. N. Y¥. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


The High School Assistant 


With salaries of library assistants 
showing a gratifying upward trend, 
prices of recent books soaring skyward, 
and no corresponding increase of ap- 
propriation to take care of higher expen- 
ditures, many librarians are forced to 
turn to untrained or apprentice help for 
assistance in making both ends meet 
financially and still keep the library 
service up to its normal standards. 
Some libraries are finding the use of 
High School assistants a satisfactory 
solution to this problem. Especially is 
this true of the High School library. By 
combining the principles of vocational 
guidance with definite courses of in- 
struction in simple library methods, the 
librarian-in-charge obtains results bene- 
ficial to the students as well as to the 
library itself. 

Fitness for the work should be the 
first consideration; high scholastic stand- 
ing; pleasing personality; stability of 
character; interest in library work and 
a desire to continue in it; love of good 
reading and some knowledge of books; 
all these are prerequisites to be taken 
into consideration when selecting stu- 
dents who have elected to take the li- 
brary courses for scholastic credit or a 
small remuneration. Conferences with 
teachers who understand the students’ 
ability and general capacity are also to 
be desired. 

Although school libraries vary in the 
amount of credit given students who 
elect library courses and the amount of 
work the library demands for such cred- 
it, few systems allow scholastic credit 
for the work of the first semester, or 
more than two full credits as a maxi- 
mum. The courses are elective but can 
only be taken with the consent of the 
librarian. As in the courses of instruc- 
tion given regular apprentices in a pub- 
blic library, the Wisconsin Apprentice 
Course offers a good foundation on 
which to base instructional courses. 


It is the experience of many librarians 
that the High School Assistant can be 
trained to do a great deal of the merely 
routine work of the library and should 
be held responsible for it. Various li- 
braries report successful teaching of the 
following details: 

Keep book shelves in order. One per- 
son is held responsible for reading a cer- 
tain section. Students taking this 
course are rotated freely in order that 
each one may become familiar with the 
whole book collection. 

Keep periodical and newspaper racks 
in order. 

Open second class mail and distribute 
to racks, after stamping and checking 
records. 


Charge and discharge books, after the 
charging system is explained, together 
with preliminary drill and practice. 

Help other students to locate books 
and references. 

Help in the mechanical preparation 
of books for the shelves. Paste in book 
pockets, date slips, labels, etc. 

Open and collate books and maga- 
zines. 

Reinforce magazines for circulation, 
if this is the policy of the library. 

Send out notices: overdue books, ar- 
rival of new books, etc. 

Copy assigned headings on clippings 
and pamphlets, stamp date, and file 
away. 

Make picture bulletins, mount pictures, 
and print headings assigned. 

Students who have had the commer- 
cial courses offered in the High School 
can type cards and other records, if 
given explicit directions by the librari- 
an; type lists of new books added to the 
school library; send letters asking for 
free material or industrial exhibits, if 
general form letter is suggested to them; 
and do any general clerical work that 
does not call for administrative deci- 
sion. 
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Simple mending of books can also be 
taught the handy student. 

Student assistants “sell” the library 
to the school, because they understand 
both the point of view of the student 
body and that of the librarian. 


Benefits the Student Derives from the 
Library Training 


A sense of business-like conduct in li- 
braries and added respect for public 
property. 

The detailed instruction given in sim- 
pler library methods, classification, use 
of the catalogue, reference tools, biblio- 
graphies, special indexes, etc. will prove 
very useful if the student decides to go 
on to college from the high school. 

Character training in responsibility, 
initiative, and dealing with and meeting 
trying situations. 

Personal familiarity with books; read- 
ing for pleasure and profit; keeping in 
touch with recent authors and their 
work. 

Better acquaintance with faculty mem- 
bers and wider acquaintance with the 
student body. 

Finally these courses may prove a try- 
ing-out period to determine the student’s 
fitness for the library profession and 
offer an incentive to go on to profession- 
al training in this field. 


The High School Assistant in the Pub- 
lic Library 


Mrs. L. B. Cook writes of her success- 
ful experience in engaging High School 
assistants in a public library, in Michi- 
gan Library Bulletin Sept.—Oct. 1925, v. 
16 :4-6. 


Now as to our method of engaging 
and training these H. S. girl assist- 
ants. During the year we receive ap- 
plications for work the next year, pre- 
ferably from Juniors and Seniors. 
And let me say that we do not neces- 
sarily choose from those who who vol- 
untarily apply—we sometimes offer a 
timely suggestion to those we consider 
particularly desirable. Then we con- 
sult with the teachers concerning the 
qualifications of these applicants. If 
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you can find one who is dependable, 
accurate, conscientious and painstak- 
ing in her work, who takes correction 
kindly—of course she will have a 
scholarship record and she will be 
your ideal assistant. And such peo- 
ple do exist, even in high school. In 
other words, we hold our ideals high 
and it is held to be a considerable 
honor to be able to work in the library. 


Now of these applicants we choose 
two—preferably not in the same class 
in school. In this way their social 
activities do not interfere and you 
have better results. These girls ap- 
prentice themselves for one week us- 
ually before school begins in the fall. 
From then on they are paid $8.00 per 
month and they work 12 hours per 
week. We are located directly across 
from the school building and there- 
fore our rush hours are between bells 
at noon and after school. I have one 
girl with me at these times as well as 
evenings and Saturdays. 


First of all these girls learn the 
purely routine work—receiving and 
loaning books, returning book to 
shelves, reading shelves, putting away 
borrowers’ cards, etc. During this 
time they are practicing library hand- 
writing in spare minutes. When they 
do fairly well with this, I teach them 
accessioning and go on as fast and 
as far as they are able to go. . . . 
Of course they do little classification 
and reference work. Certainly they 
use the encyclopedias and indices, in- 
cluding Readers’ Guide intelligent- 
ly. . . . Ido not employ a cut and 
dried system of lectures or study with 
my girls. Rather, we talk things 
over as they come up. The next thing 
to knowing your stock in trade is to 
know your public—perhaps you should 
place the latter first—and these H.S. 
girls know that part of the public 
which attends our schools. They 
know them individually and collective- 
ly; they know their view-point, their 
desires, their prejudices, their reac- 
tions, and this is a closed book to many 
of us out of school. 


They assume responsibility eagerly; 
they delight in being in charge. One 
girl said to me, “I wish I could be here 
alone sometime when we are awfully 
busy. I would like to see what I 
could do.” For most H.S. girls it is 
an opportunity for them to try their 
wings, and they approach it with all 
the enthusiasm possible to youth. And 
it is up to the librarian to see that 
this enthusiasm does not wane. 
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Alexandra, Queen-Mother of England 


Sea-king’s daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of 
thee, 
Alexandra! 
From Tennyson's Welcome! 


On November 20, 1925, there passed at 
Sandringham House, Norfolkshire, one of 
the most romantic figures of modern 
times, Alexandra, the Queen-Mother of 
England. For over sixty years she 
played with great tact and charm an 
exacting role in the life of the English 
nation, winning the unswerving loyalty 
and affection of her adopted people. The 
veneration in which she was held 
throughout the Empire was indeed quite 
unprecedented. “Alexandra Day”, June 
26th, has been celebrated annually since 
1913, the fiftieth anniversary of her wed- 
ding and of her arrival in England. 

The following excerpts, giving con- 
temporary accounts of the marriage of 
the Sea King’s daughter and the Prince 
of Wales, are taken from Trowbridge’s 
Queen Alexandra: a study of Royalty. 
Reading over the list of guests, one is 
struck by the number of Victorian writ- 
ers present, whose names are now famil- 
iar, household words. 

“The great welcome of the people 
might be described as the civil marriage, 
the wedding at Windsor being the reli- 
gious ceremony. The former was wit- 
nessed by millions, the latter by a select 
and chosen few. Among them were to 
be seen Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
and their wives, as well as Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Kingsley, and 
Stanley. Of the royal guests, the most 
conspicuous was the Crown Princess of 
Prussia. As she advanced to her place 
a fine little boy, dragged on his mother’s 
arm as he looked behind him and was 
with difficulty brought to his little feet 
to surmount the three steps of the haut 
pas. This child, dressed in Highland 
costume, was destined to become many 
years later, Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Queen Victoria had expressed the de- 
sire that the Prince of Wales should be 
married with the “utmost magnificence.” 
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With this end in view no more suitable 
place could have been chosen than St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. The sheer 
beauty of this Gothic gem, sanctified by 
the immemorial memories of the glorious 
past, cast a romantic and picturesque 
glamour over the splendid scene staged 
within its walls. 

It was such a picture as an artist of 
the Renaissance might have conceived. In 
this spectacle Queen Victoria, who gazed 
down upon it from a quaint pew in the 
wall above the chancel on a level with 
the organ, was the most striking fea- 
ture. Clad in black to her gloves, her 
sombre attire relieved only by the blue 
ribbon and star of the Garter, grief and 
care were stamped on every line of her 
face. Seen thus, she lent a curious pa- 
thos to the gorgeous scene. It drew 
tears from the eyes of Lord Palmerston, 
a statesman, one would think, proof 
against such appeals...... There was 
a buzz of admiration as the lovely bride 
appeared ... She looked the personifica- 
tion of Pedigree. Every lineament of 
her flower-like features, every movement 
of her graceful form, bore the unmistak- 
able impress of royal lineage. 

‘Her face’, said Dickens, ‘was very 
pale and full of a sort of awe and won- 
der. It was the face of no ordinary 
bride, not simply a timid, shrinking girl, 
but one with a distinctive character of 
her own, prepared to act a great part 
greatly.’ 

Glittering with jewels and enveloped 
in voluminous folds of dazzling white- 
ness trailing behind her like foam, she 
seemed to float rather than walk up the 
Gothic nave. 

‘There was no one present’ added 
Dickens, ‘who did not feel the effect of 
that slowness of progress which carried 
the bride so gradually and with such al- 
most imperceptible movement past them.’ 

Thackeray declared that, as he 
watched her advancing thus, followed by 
her eight bridesmaids similarly attired, 
he was reminded of the princesses in the 
fairy-tale who had been changed into 
swans.” 

Several of the chapters in this book, 
because of their entertaining ancedotes 
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and picturesque narrative style, could be 
made use of very effectively as readings. 


Noted Dates in the Life of Alexandra, 


1 December, 1844. 

10 March, 1863. 
Prince of Wales. 

9 August, 1902. 
of England. 

6 May, 1910. Edward VII died. 

26 June, 1913. Celebrated fiftieth anni- 
versary of her arrival in England and her 
wedding. 

20 November, 1925. 
House, Norfolkshire. 


Born Copenhagen. 
Married Albert Edward, 


Crowned Queen-Consort 


Died, Sandringham 


Biographies and Sketches of her Life. 


Ceremonial splendor of the Queen of Eng- 
land. Current Literature v. 42: 609-512, 
May, 1907. 

Clark, F. B. Alexandra at home. 
tauquan v. 37: 376-72, July, 1903. 

Escott, T. H. S. King Edward VII and 
his court. Jacobs, 1908. 

Holt—White, W. E. B. The people’s king. 
Lane, 1910. 

Tooley, Mrs. S. A. Queen Alexandra. 
Cassell, 1902. 

The royal family (Great Britain) 
by pen and camera, Cassell, 1907. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. Queen Alexandra: 

a study of royalty. Appleton, 1921. 


Chau- 





Literary Prizes for 1924 


The following list of winners of the 
best-known literary prizes for 1924 
ought to prove a time-saver to the busy 
librarian. This selection is reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Haverhill Pub- 
lic Library, October, 1925. 


Nobel Prize for literature ($40,000) to La- 
cislas Reymont for The Peasants. 
Pulitzer Prizes: 
History ($2,000) to Frederick Paxson for 
History of the American Frontier. 
Biography ($1,000) to M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe for Barrett Wendell and his Let- 
ters. 
Drama ($1,000) to Sidney Howard for 
They Knew What They Wanted. 
Poetry ($1,000) to Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson for The Man Who Died Twice. 
Fiction ($1,000) to Edna Ferber for So 
Big. 
The John Newbery Medal to Charles J. Fin- 
ger for Tales from Silver Lands. 
The O. Henry Memorial Prizes to: 
Inez Haynes Irwin for The Spring Flight 
($500) 
Chester T. Crowell for Margaret Blake 
($250) 
Frances Newman for Rachel and her Chil- 
dren ($100) 
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Harper Prize Novel Contest ($2,000) to 
Anne Parrish for The Perennial Bache- 
lor. 

Charles Boardman Hawes Memorial Prize 

($2,000) to Clifford M. Sublette for The 
Scarlet Cockerel. 

The Nation’s Annual Poetry Prize to: 
Scudder Middelton for Jezebel ($100) 
Genevieve Taggard for A Parable of Para- 

dise (50) 

Pictorial Review First Novel Contest 

($13,500) to Martha Ostenso for Wild 
Geese. 

Forum Prize for best story submitted in the 
first six months of the year ($1,600) to 
Jefferson Mosley for Secret at the Cross- 
roads. 

Hawthornden Prize, established in England 
In 1919 by Miss Alice Warrander and 
awarded annually for the best imaginative 
work by a writer under forty years of 
age, to R. Mottram for The Spanish Farm. 

Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial Prize, 
awarded every two years for the best 
original bibliography in the field of agri- 
culture or the natural sciences, to Max 
Meisel for the first volume of Bibliography 
on American Natural History. 

James Tait Black Memorial Prize, estab- 
tablished by the late Mrs. Janet Black as 
& memorial to her husband, to Sir Ronald 
Ross for his Memoirs as the best biogra- 
phy, or literary work of that nature, and 
to Arnold Bennette for Riceyman Steps 
as the best novel. 

The Femina Vie Heureuse Prize to Percy 
Lubbock for Roman Pictures as the best 
imaginative English work published dur- 
ing the year, and a similar prize, founded 
by Lady Northcliffe, awarded to Charles 
Derennes for Emile et les Autres as the 
best French work of its kind. 

Priz Goncourt (5000 frans) to Thierry 
Sandre for Chevre-feutlle, Purgatotrie, and 
Athenee. 

Bouctot Prize (500 francs) awarded by the 
Academy of Science and Belles-lettres of 
Rouen to Edouard Bourgine for Au Pays 
de Maupassant, John de Conquerant, and 
Les Deux Amants a VOpera. 


Pictures of Flowers 


“A very desirable collection of post 
cards for bulletin board use in libraries 
is that prepared by the Wild Flower So- 
ciety of Chicago. The plants are done 
in natural colors and the work is extra- 
ordinarily good. A set of 12 includes 
the following: lady’s slipper, white tril- 
lium, North American lotus, mountain 
laurel, flowering dogwood, trailing arbu- 
tus, cardinal flower, wild columbine, 
maidenhair fern, bloodroot, fringed gen- 
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tian, and Dutchman’s breeches. The 
cards may be bought from Catherine A. 
Mitchell, Riverside, Ml. for 25 cents. 


The proceeds are to be used for the 
preservation work of the society.” 


Choice of Classification Numbers 


Many of you have, no doubt, noticed 
that the April 1925 Booklist in a note in- 
quired as to whether librarians wished 
to have them continue to give both the 
American and the English number for 
American essays, plays and poetry. The 
June 1925 Booklist states that the re- 
sponse to the inquiry in the April num- 
ber indicated that the preference was 
for the American number for American 
essays, plays, and poetry; thus separat- 
ing it from the English. This change 
was made in the June 1925 number. 

In this connection the Boston Evening 
Transcript, December 9, 1925 quotes 
from the A. L. A. Survey as follows: 
“Boston, Chicago, East Orange, and sev- 
eral smaller libraries shelve English and 
American authors together in poetry, 
drama, essays, orations, etc. applying to 
the class of literature the principle 
which is universally followed in fiction. 
Some of the branches in New York do 
the same, and find that the joint arrange- 
ment is preferred both by the public and 
by the staff.” 


The Book Review Digest and the 
Standard Catalog Bimonthly give the 
American number only for American 
poetry, essays, etc. 

Since 1920 the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin has given the choice of the Ameri- 
can or the English number for American 
poetry, drama, etc. The question now 
arises, shall we continue to do that or 
return to our former policy and give the 
American number only. In either case 
each individual library will continue to 
use the American or the English num- 
bers according to what it has done. And 
the new library could have its choice and 
if it preferred to shelve American and 
English works together could easily sub- 
stitute the English 2 for the American 1 
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in the number given. What would you 
prefer? S.G. A. 


Library Courses in New York 


The Library School of the New York 
Public Library is again offering advanc- 
ed courses in the second semester, be- 
ginning February eighth and ending the 
first week in June. These are open, 
upon application, to experienced librari- 
ans who wish to attend the lectures. 
Admission is based upon library experi- 
ence, education, and maturity. Fees are 
at the rate of five dollars for each 
course of twelve lectures. 

There are four series of lectures about 
books: Children’s literature, History of 
the printed book, Modern Scandinavian 
literature, and the Literature of Econom- 
ics. Four courses have to do with gen- 
eral or specific phases of library man- 
agement: Public library administra- 
tion, The Library and the community, 
School library work, and Special library 
work. 

Those interested should apply to Alice 
G. Higgins, Supervisor of Advanced 
Courses, Library School of the New 
York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


“Hygeia” 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Madison, Wisconsin 
December 23, 1925. 


My dear Mr. Lester: 

I can not refrain from writing you 
concerning the value of the magazine 
known as “Hygeia” published by the 
American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Hygeia is one of the best magazines 
published in the field of health and pre- 
ventive medicine. It is written for the 
lay public in clear and concise language. 
The articles are based upon known facts. 
If it could be in every household in Wis- 
consin we would have a healthier, hap- 
pier people. 
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I sincerely hope that it may be possi- 
ble for the Library Commission to in- 
clude Hygeia in its recommendations 
and circulations. It is so educational in 
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the general welfare program that it 
should be read by all. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. A. HARPER, 
State Health Officer. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Children’s Book Week 


Additional reports, too late for publi- 
cation in the December Bulletin, have 
been received from the following libra- 
ries: Galesville, Greenwood, Janesville, 
Kilbourn, Ladysmith, Menasha, Menomo- 
nee Falls, Park Falls, Reedsburg, She- 
boygan, Tomahawk. 


Forty Titles for the First Sixteen Years 


Have all the boys and girls who pass 
from the reading of books on the chil- 
dren’s shelves to the adult department 
read the titles listed below? Also, how 
many copies of these titles are we offer- 
ing to the children to make it possible 
for every child to have read them all be- 
fore he is 16? This list selected and 
recommended by the U. S. Bureau of Ed- 
ucation has been published widely 
through the press. They describe it as 
a list which all children should read be- 
fore they are 16. Why not have a wall 
copy of the list made and see how many 
of the children can check off every title? 
After being familiar with these books, 
the children may then go on and read 
the less famous stories. 

Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott. 

Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe. 

Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler Harris. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales, by Hans Ander- 
sen. 

Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling. 


Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll. 

Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 

Just So Stories, by Rudyard Kipling. 

Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. 

Arabian Nights. 

Adventures of Odysseus, 
Colum. 

Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman. 

Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain. 

Swiss Family Robinson, by Johann 
David Wyss. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by 
Howard Pyle. 

Captains Courageous, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 

Boy’s King Arthur, by Sir T. Malory. 

Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley. 

Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Master Skylark, by John Bennett. 

Little Men, by Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Lame Prince, by Dinah Mulock 
Craik. 

Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift. 

Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, by 
Helen Nicolay. 

Story of a Bad Boy, by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 

Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Story of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh Lofting. 

Wonderful Adventures of Nils, by Selma 
Lagerlif. 

Joan of Arc, by L. M. Boutet de Monvel. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

Man Without a Country, 
Everett Hale. 

Men of Iron, by Howard Pyle. 

Understood Betsey, by Dorothy Canfield. 

Dog of Flanders, by Ouida. 


by Padraic 


by Edward 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Special reports and discussion of books 
in Sociology concluded the work of the 
School before the holidays and brought 
going away time for the students. Soci- 
ology had held the center of interest for 
the two weeks past. In addition to the 
regular class lecture and discussions in 
Book Selection the class had the pleasure 
of hearing Prof. Dittmer of the Univer- 
sity faculty discuss “A selected list of 
books in Sociology” and caught some of 
his overflowing enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject. The 300’s also occupied the atten- 
tion of the Reference and Classification 
classes, and the visit of Miss Miriam 
Carey of the Minnesota Board of Con- 
trol was most timely in view of this 
general interest in social problems. Miss 
Carey spoke to the class on Monday 
afternoon, December 7, telling them 
something of her work with institutional 
libraries. 

The story-telling group continued 
their afternoon practice, some of the 
students taking the opportunity to tell 
stories to groups in the city. 

Christmas prints and posters and a 
display of bright-covered Christmas 
books in the foyer helped create a holi- 
day atmosphere. 

Those of our graduates who are look- 
ing forward to advanced professional 
study will be interested in the following 
announcement sent out by the Board of 
Education and Librarianship. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


The following organizations have stat- 
ed that they will welcome applications 
for scholarships or fellowships from stu- 
dents of library science who are prepar- 


ed for advanced study and research. 
These applications will be subject to the 
general conditions governing all awards. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation. Fellowships for advanced study 
abroad. Apply to Henry Allen Moe, 
secretary, 2300 Pershing Square Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y., before January 
1, 1926. 

Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government, 1724 Eye 
Street, Washington, D. C. Apply to 
W.J.Shepard, professor of political 
science, before March 1, 1926. 

American Scandinavian Foundation. 
Traveling fellowships. Applicants of 
American birth should apply before 
March 15, 1926 to James Creese, sec- 
retary, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York, N.Y. Applicants of Scandina- 
vian birth should apply to appropriate 
committees in Denmark, Sweden or 
Norway before March 15, 1926. In- 
formation regarding the committees 
will be furnished by the secretary. 

The Kahn Foundation for the Foreign 
Travel of American Teachers. Apply 
to Frank D. Fackenthal, secretary, 
Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. 

Bureau of University Travel, European 
Summer School. Apply to Florence 
C. Bacon, secretary, 11 Boyd Street, 
Newton, Mass., before March 15, 1926. 


The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship is in correspondence with other or- 
ganizations which administer scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and notice of ad- 
ditional opportunities will appear in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

(From A. L. A. Bulletin November 1925) 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Appleton. Circulation of books for 
November was 10,025 and the number 
of volumes now in the collection has 
passed the 23,000 mark. 


Beloit. Stories of famous Greek he- 
roes will constitute the cycle used in a 
series of winter story hours. 

Burlington. In planning the equip- 
ment for the new library room, the 
board has decided to move the lights 
from the present building to the new 
room, adding others of the same kind. 
These lights are of the modern type, 
giving the best illumination for reading. 

An increase of 273 volumes over the 
previous month was reported for No- 
vember and an increase of 287 volumes 
over the circulation for November 1924. 

The story hour is attracting many 
children to the library. 

The librarian has secured a copy of 
the Scoring Schedule used in the Wis- 
consin Better Cities Contest for the pur- 
pose of checking up the local library. 
With a total possible of 1,000 points, it 
is estimated that the library would 
score over 800 points with a possible 
larger score if the reference collection 
could be evaluated by the Better Cities 
judge. 

Miss Nielsen spoke on “Children’s 
Books” at the December meeting of the 
P. T. A., pointing out the qualities to be 
looked for in a desirable child’s book. 
The talk was illustrated by specially 
chosen volumes from the library shelves, 
and called forth much appreciation as 
well as requests for advice on Christmas 
buying. 

Fond du Lac. There were 20,018 
books circulated during November, an 
increase of 3579 over the same month 
last year. 

The Current Events class, conducted 
by the library on Saturday mornings, 
will be led by P. C. Greene, of the High 
School library. 

Books on various phases of the Bible 
recommended by Professor Powell of the 





State University, have been added to the 
shelves. 

Among the recent exhibits at the li- 
brary were books of interest to the boys 
of the Hi-Y clubs and books for Christ- 
mas presents. 


Green Bay. The circulation for Octo- 
ber was 12,332 books, a gain of 923 over 
the same month last year. 

Duplicate collections have been sent 
to 8 of the schools in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the city. 

A gift of $50,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
George Grant Mason, of New York City, 
for the erection of a museum building in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Ne- 
ville has been announced. The building 
will be erected next door to the Kellogg 
Library and the museum will undoubted- 
ly maintain its close association with 
the library. 

During Education Week, the library 
made excellent use of the Reading with 
a Purpose lists, featuring also, special 
books and magazines and leaflets on edu- 
cational topics. The library is a mem- 
ber of the following educational organi- 
zations and receives their publications: 
American Bar Association, American Li- 
brary Association, Book Fellows Club, 
Conference of Social Agencies, National 
Education Association, National Safety 
Council, Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety. 


Janesville. A display of books suit- 
able for Christmas gifts has been feat- 
ured at the library and also an interest- 
ing exhibit of old fans has been planned 
by Mrs. Cates. 

115 children attended the story hour 
the last Saturday in November. 


Jefferson. The Health Center which 
was well attended was held at the public 
library in November. 


Kaukauna. Stories for both old and 


young, written by famous authors, made 
up the majority of 22 new volumes re- 
cently added. 
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Upon the presentation by Mr. Charles- 
worth, president of the Library Board, 
of the report of the past year and a 
carefully made up budget for the com- 
ing year, the city council increased the 
library appropriation $700, making a to- 
tal of $4200. Following this, the local 
paper carried an excellent editorial on 
“The advantages of the public library” 
which the citizens support. 


Ladysmith. Modern fiction was the 
subject of the November meeting of the 
Woman’s Club at which Miss Helen 
Aten of the public library gave the prin- 
cipal paper. 

Books on Evolution following the out- 
line in the Reading with a Purpose 
pamphlet have been secured by the li- 
brary and have attracted much atten- 
tion. 

The local paper was most cordial in 
its commendation of the library work 
which scored first place among the li- 
braries in the second group of the Bet- 
ter Cities Contest. This high score on 
the part of the library contributed 
much toward Ladysmith’s high rating. 

An account of the work in Rusk coun- 
ty carried on by contract with the Lady- 
smith Library, appears under Rusk 
County in this department. 


Marinette. The librarians in charge 
of the new branch library in East Mari- 
nette are described by the local paper 
as “harassed”, because of the crowds 
flocking to the new branch in the new 
Salvation Army Hall. The demand for 
library cards is heavy and again and 
again the librarian repeats the question 
to the eager applicant as to What is his 
name and Where does he live, followed 
by instructions to take the card home 
and secure the parent’s signature when 
the applicant is a child. The rush of 
this registration is so great that it 
leaves the librarian little time for per- 
sonal recommendation of the books. But 
this apparently is scarcely necessary for 
the eager readers beg to take a book 
home “for mamma to read aloud” when 
they cannot find one simple enough for 
them to read themselves. The library 
apparently already has established itself 
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in the community for one little, flaxen- 
haired applicant assumed that the libra- 
rian belonged in the community when 
she said “I live in the white house on 
the corner”. 

Children of the sixth grades visited 
the library the first week in December. 
According to the schedule planned, all 
the grades will take turns in visiting the 
library. During the visits, the children 
will get instruction in the use of ency- 
clopedias and reference books. 

A collection of Bohemian books secured 
from the Traveling Library Department 
has been secured by the library and put 
into circulation in December. 

The pamphlets on Reading with a 
Purpose have caught the interest of the 
library patrons. 

Medford. The library hopes to have 
the assistance of a student from Wis- 
consin Library School during February 
and March to assist in the cataloging of 
many recent additions. These new books 
include German classics and $100 worth 
of books selected from the Reading Cir- 
cle list. 

The students from the high school 
came to the library in four sections for 
instruction in the use of reference books. 
The instruction followed the plan laid 
out and used last year. 

Menasha. Circulation for November 
touched the record point of 7683 vol- 
umes. 

Menomonee Falls. The library is oc- 
cupying a very attractive room in the 
high school building. New shelves have 
been added and the library has been re- 
arranged. The library committee of the 
Woman’s Club solicited 14 volumes and 
$239.50 in cash, on a recent library 
drive. 

Milwaukee. Specimens and books on 
Galapogos Islands, recently explored by 
Dr. William Beebe, were displayed at 
the public library previous to Dr. Beebe’s 
lecture in Milwaukee. 

Miss Florence Olcott, science librarian, 
has been called upon to furnish a great 
variety of information which included 
the valuation of diamonds, special diet- 
ing, information to guide in the exter- 
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mination of mosquitoes on a nearby 
farm, the average length of human life 
1000 years ago, formulas for soap mak- 
ing, books on vibratory concrete and 
special information on furs for prospect- 
ive buyers; to say nothing of questions 
on the care of gold fish, recipes for sal- 
ads and pickles for a delicatessen store 
and suggestions for planning an adver- 
tising campaign. 

Mt. Horeb. The library proposes to 
circulate books which its patrons have 
owned and enjoyed and are willing to 
pass on to someone else. The books are 
to remain the property of the original 
owner but the library is to take care of 
the details of circulation. 


Neenah. A total of 5152 books was 
circulated during November. 

Oconto. A new Victor adding machine 
has been added to the equipment of the 
library and is much appreciated. The 
library has been redecorated through 
the generosity of Mr. Ellis. The 
Thanksgiving display of books included 
cook books. 

Oconto County. Up to the first of No- 
vember 16,574 volumes had been circu- 
lated in the county, compared with a 
total of 15,492 for the year of 1924. A 
station at Lena was opened September 
12 and became immediately popular. It 
is located in the Lena Hardware Store 
and is open once a week under the care 
of Olive Brazeau of the Farnsworth Li- 
brary staff. Announcements of the 
opening of the new station appeared not 
only in the county paper but also were 
distributed through the banks with 
monthly statements. Special requests 
for books and reference material is sent 
from the station to the central library 
either by car or parcel post or telephone; 
the books needed being sent to the sta- 
tion for the next Saturday. Books bor- 
rowed at the station may be returned 
either there or at the central library. 

Oshkosh. A gain of 2619 volumes 
over October 1924 was reported for Oc- 
tober 1925, making a total of 10,323. 21 
stations throughout the county have been 
supplied with books from the Oshkosh 
library. Of these, 1 is in a state bank, 
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2 in a store, 1 in a private house arid 
the others in schools. 


Park Falls. The library expects to 
have the assistance of a student from 
Wisconsin Library School during Febru- 
ary and March to aid in the completion 
of the catalog. A new Library Bureau 
catalog case, a thing of beauty, has been 
added to hold the completed catalog. 


The circulation up to the first of De- 
cember was 7000 more than in 1924. It 
is hoped that by the end of the year, 
the circulation will double that of last 
year. 4 new bulletin boards have been 
added to the library, placed in advanta- 
geous locations. 


The Lyman town Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, presented the library with a 
check for $10.00 for magazines, a total 
of $30.00 from this association, and the 
town of Lake has voted the library $200. 


Racine County. The Racine library 
has published a county map showing the 
location of the 71 stations now serving 
the county. Three of these stations are 
in villages, 8 in crossroad stores, 1 in a 
bank, and 59 in schoolhouses. Of the 
school libraries, 22 serve adults as well 
as the school children. Each year more 
stations are established in general cen- 
ters for the service of the community in 
general, rather than in  schoolhouses 
solely. The location of the general sta- 
tions is as follows: 


1. Sturtevant—Gleissner general store. 

2. Union Grove—Union Grove library of- 
fice: Union Grove Lumber company. 

3. Waterford—Mrs. F. W. Henningfeld 
confectionery store. 

4. Beaumont—Gabbey general store. 

5. Franksville—Bank of Franksville. 

6. Husher—M. F. Collins general store. 

7. Ives Grove—Christensen general 
store. 

8. Kneeland—-James Babe general store. 

9. North Cape—aAndrewson~ general 
store. 

10. Thompsonville—John Babe general 
store. 

11. Wind Lake—Schaeffer general store. 

12. Yorkville—Longstrup general store. 


During December, Miss Mary Kath- 
arine Reely accompanied Miss Clark on 
one of her trips over the county when 
Miss Clark was visiting the stations. 
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Rusk County. At the time of the 
unanimous vote in favor of the increased 
appropriation for library service in 
Rusk County by contract with the Lady- 
smith Public Library, the following re- 
port was offered by the county superin- 
tendent. 

“For some years in the past, teach- 
ers have been allowed to borrow books 
from the library but the pres- 
ent librarian is undertaking a 
very much more extended service than 
this. Any teacher may call upon 
the library for material touching upon 
any subject that she proposes to teach, 
and immediately the resources of the li- 
brary are placed at her service. . .. 
This is real library service. I trust that 
your honorable body will see the advis- 
ability, in the interests of the boys and 
girls of the country schools of support- 
ing in any legal and reasonable manner 
within your power, a service so vital and 
far-reaching in its influences, as is that 
of a universal library service.” 

The county realizes now that bad 
roads may be no deterrent to a winter’s 
reading because collections have been 
placed in stations throughout the coun- 
ty making it possible for residents to 
obtain books near at hand. 7 new sta- 
tions were recently established as fol- 
lows: 


Walrath Community Hall — Librarian, 
Mrs. Bordner. 

The Sheldon school—Librarian, 
M. Best. 

Glen Flora Pioneer school — Librarian, 
Miss Ida Gunderson. 

The Ingram’ School—Librarian, 
Johnson. 

Glen Flora, Route 1, in the home of Mrs. 
Gerald Zeran. 

The Hawkins high school—Librarian, 
Miss Alice Sullivan. 

Ladysmith, Route 3, in the West Grant 
school, Librarian, Miss Alice Peterson. 


Mr. W. 


Earl 


Also, special books offered in printed 
lists may be ordered from the Ladysmith 
Library and delivered through the local 
stations. 

Stevens Point. After a carefully 
made budget for the coming year, the 
library’s finances have been entirely re- 
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adjusted. An appropriation of $7000 
was made for the coming year and the 
deficit for the past year wiped out. 
The library has made attractive book 
supports for special small displays by 
decorating the plain japanned book sup- 
ports with gay pictures from publishers’ 
catalogs or book jackets. These then, 
have been neatly shellacked and serve 
to attract attention as well as pass on 
the subject of the book or magazine. 


Tomahawk. Certain city lots held for 
some time under option, have been re- 
cently purchased by the city for the 
purpose of providing a site in the fu- 
ture for a public library or other build- 
ing for public use. 


Wood County. The appropriation of 
$1000 divided equally between Marsh- 
field and Wisconsin Rapids for service 
from these libraries in the county has 
been renewed for the coming year. 

Published book lists have been received 
as follows: 


Appleton. New books. 

Beaver Dam. New books. 

Eau Claire. German books, Norwegian 
books. 

Fond du Lac. New books. 

Green Bay. The most popular books of 
the week. Noteworthy new books and a 
list of material on Christmas. 

Jefferson. Selected new books which 
have commanded attention. 


Kaukauna. Stories for young and old. 

Kewaunee. Brief lists of popular books 
annotated. 

Madison. New fiction. 

Marinette. New books briefly anno- 
tated. 


Mineral Point. Historical books and 
new fiction. 

Milwaukee. Plays, books on the auto- 
mobile, fiction, etc. 

Oakfield. New children’s books. 

Oshkosh. New books in the various 
departments. 

Racine. Books on making Christmas 
gifts; and new books added on various 
topics. Also books on the weather (to 
explain the unusual season). 

Superior. New books with annotations. 

Watertown. New books of fiction and 
non-fiction. 

Wausau. Books of interest to the arti- 
san and new fiction. 

Wisconsin Rapids. 
circulation. 


Books released for 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Hutchins, Margaret and others. Guide 
to the use of libraries. 1925. 3d 
ed. 25lp. Wilson, $1.25. 025 


Useful for training classes. Fuller note 


later. 


Williams, R. G. Courses of study in li- 
brary science. 1925. 112p. Hop- 
kins and sons, 7/6; R. R. Bowker, 
American agents. $2.25. 020 

An English work of interest to larger 

American libraries. The classification course 
is quite advanced, shows what is included in 
such a course and has a good list of refer- 
ences. The same is true of the cataloging 
course. The book in general is of interest 
for comparative purposes. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bayer, F. J. The book of the popes. 
1925. 132p. illus. Harper, $4. 

282 

A unique handbook that will fill a place 

in larger libraries. No other of its kind giv- 

ing such full and definite information ex- 

ists. About half given up to illustrations 
which are in themselves remarkable. 


Best, Mary Agnes. Rebel saints. 1925. 
333p. Harcourt, $3. 289.6 
The story of Quaker heroism and perse- 
cution. In England the story centers in 
George Fox. In America in William Penn. 
Authentic for the author has drawn on orig- 
inal sources. Illuminating and decidedly in- 
teresting. 


Lee, Gerald S. Rest working. 1925. 
400p. Coordination guild, North- 
ampton, Mass. 131 


A further development of the ideas of bod- 
ily control set forth in Invisible exercise 
(Bulletin Nov. '22). As an exponent of his 
theories the author points to Nurmi, the 
Finnish runner. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. Israel. 1925. 280p. 
Boni & Liveright, $3. 296 


A book growing out of the author’s recent 
visit to Palestine. Not a sequel to Upstream 


and will not be as popular but carries on 
the same spiritual pilgrimage and shows the 
author finding himself and accepting his 
For larger libraries. 


racial inheritance. 





Mumford, Ethel W. Hand reading to- 
day. 1925. 175p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.50. 133 


If a new book is wanted on this popular 
pastime, this is a good one. Entertainingly 
written and easy for the novice to follow. 


Van Loon, H. W. Tolerance. 1925. 
3899p. Boni & Liveright, $3. 272 


This is another survey history of the world 
from still another angle. An outline of the 
development of intelligence. Belongs to the 
“literature of hope,” for the author believes 
in human progress. Has some delightful 
character sketches of individuals, notably of 
Erasmus. Is charmingly written and meant 
to be read through from first to last, but an 
index would add to its library usefulness. 


Social Problems 


Briggs, Le Baron R. Men, women, and 


colleges. 1925. 180p. Houghton, 
$1.50. 378 


Essays and addresses that will interest 
cultivated readers, especially those engaged 
in educational work. The Life and Equip- 
ment of a Teacher is one of the subjects. 


Buck, A. E. Municipal budgets and 
budget making. 1925. 77p. Na- 
tional municipal league, $1.50. 

352.1 


A practical handbook on municipal budgets 
for city officials. Deals with both the prin- 
ciples of budget making and the methods by 
which these principles may be translated into 
actual practice in city budgets. Of value 
to city officials and to students of municipal 
government. 


Davis, James J. Selective immigration. 
1925. 227p. Scott-Mitchell, $1.90. 
325.73 


Book by the Secretary of Labor discussing 
the principle on which immigrants are now 
admitted to this country. An appendix gives 
@ summary of immigrant legislation and 
other valuable material. 


Davis, John W. and others. American 
citizenship. 1925. 88p. Crowell. 
$1. 342 


Five addresses broadcasted from New 
York City under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. Two deal with the 
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Constitution, the others with State respon- 
sibility, Metes and bounds, and The Decla- 
ration of Independence. 


De Lima, Agnes. Our enemy, the child. 
1925. 288p. New Republic ine. pa. 
$1. 370.1 


A book on education. Our first idea in 
education seems to be to destroy the child, 
at least to subdue him and mold him into 
something different, hence the author’s title. 
Gives a readable account of many experi- 
ments in education with an appendix listing 
experimental and progressive schools. Good 
index. 


Dow, Grove S. and Wesley, E. B. So- 
cial problems of today. 1925. 3837p. 
Crowell, $2. 300 


An elementary text based on the author’s 
Society and its problems. Intended for high 
schools. Covers much the same ground as 
Ross’s Civic sociology (Bulletin, Oct. '25), 
{is put out in more readable form but is per- 
haps less stimulating to thought. 


Hunt, Edward E. Conferences, commit- 
tees, conventions and how to run 
them. 1925. 218p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50 328 


As the first book covering this subject 
should meet a need. Bibliography (4% p.) 
See Booklist 22:102 Dec. ’25. 


Tugwell, R. G. and others. American 
economic life, and the means of its 
improvement. 1925. 6383p. illus. 
Harcourt, $4.50. 330 


A first edition of this work was privately 
printed and used as a text in a course in 
Columbia called An Introduction to Contem- 
porary Civilization. Very different from the 
old style textbook, descriptive, not theoret- 
ical. Interesting to the general reader. Good 
for adult education work. 


Costume 


Lester, Katherine M. Historic costume. 
1925. 244p. illus. Manual arts 
press, $2.50. 391 


The best book on the subject that has ap- 
peared at a low price. With Grimball’s 
Costuming a play (Bulletin, Feb. ’25) goes 
far towarad meeting the needs of the small 
library. Emphasis throughout is on women’s 
dress, men’s costume being given less con- 
spicuous treatment. 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Dorsey, George A. Why we behave like 
human beings. 1925. 6512p. Har- 
per, $3.50. 570 

The author has drawn on all the sciences 
for whatever they have to offer bearing on 
human life and conduct. Popularly presented 
and very readable. One of the best of the 
attempts to pepularize science. Good for 
any library. 


Gras, N. S. B. A history of agricul- 
ture. 1925. 444p. Crofts. $3.50. 
630.8 

A history of agriculture in Europe and 
America, very successfully presented. Puts 
emphasis on economic and social organiza- 
tion. Good for reference in larger libraries. 


Rural home; proceedings of the sixth 
national country life conference. 
1924, 246p. Univ. of Chicago press, 
$2. 630.1 

Contains much valuable material on the 
subject, touching on the home itself, the 
child, the school, the church, medical service, 
etc. Club women and others will find it 
worth attention. 


Vogt, Paul L. Introduction to rural eco- 
nomics. 1925. 3877p. Appleton. 
$1.80. 631.1 

Intended as a text for high schools. Could 
be put to use in a library also where elemen- 
tary material on the subject is desired. 


Fine Arts 
Barnes, James M. A guide to good 
golf. 1925. 1387p. Dodd, $2. 796 


A book for the player who wants to im- 
prove his game, [Illustrated with excellent 
line drawings. 

See Booklist 22:60 Nov. '22. 


Bonta, Edwin. 
1925. 


The small house primer. 
105p. illus. Little, $2.50. 
728 


A book of principles not a collection of 
house plans. Takes up such matters as sil- 
houtte, plan, proportion, and fitting the house 
to the environment, whether the environment 
be a country hillside or a city lot. The pic- 
tures are expressive little thumb-nail sketches 
with a few reproductions of photographs. A 
book the prospective builder will pour over 
with interest and any reader can learn much 
about architecture from it. 
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Crawford, Mary Caroline. Romance of 


the American theatre. 508p. illus. 
1925. Little, $4. 792 
New edition of book published in 1913. 
Over 100 pages added. Additions include 
careers of famous old theatrical managers, 
history of negro minstrelsy, and the develop- 
ment of the “Yankee type’’. Quotations from 
as late books as Weber and Fields, and Co- 
han’s Twenty years on Broadway. 


Literature 


Bell, Aubrey F. G. Contemporary Span- 
ish writers. 1925. 3818p. Knopf, 
$3. 860.9 


If the library has a call for material on 
Benevente, Blasco Ibaiiez, Baroja, and oth- 
ers, this book will answer a need. Treatment 
is by subject but a good index gives a key 
to authors. 

See Booklist 22:63 Nov. '25. 


Hillebrand, H. N. Writing the one-act 
play. 1925. 244p. Knopf, $1.75. 
808.2 
Based on courses given in the University 
of Illinois. Author has attempted a simpler 
presentation than Wilde in Craftsmanship of 
the one-act play to which he refers fre- 
quently. 
See Booklist 22:64 Nov. ‘25. 


McCullough, G. A. and Birmingham, A. 
V. Correcting speech defects and 
foreign accent. 1925. 2382p. illus. 
Scribner, 88c. 808.5 

Of interest to teachers who have to face 


this problem. 
See Booklist 22:65 Nov '25. 


Marble, Annie Russell. 
winners in literature. 1925. 312p. 
illus. Appleton, $3. 809 


Opens with a sketch of Alfred Nobel, the 
conditions of his will and its literary results. 
Followed by sketches of the prize winners 
in literature with brief evaluations of the 
contributions of each. Should prove itself 
very useful in any library. 


The Nobel prize 


Moses, Montrose J. The American 
dramatist. 1925. 474p. illus. Lit- 
tle, $3.50. 812 


Entirely rewritten. Very up-to-date and 
inclusive, covering the work of the little 
theaters and such recent dramatists as 
George Kelly and Lulu Vollmer. Bibliog- 
raphy. Good index. An almost indispen- 
sable work. 
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Se Boyar, Gerald E. Literature for the 
business man. 1925. 419p. Crofts, 
$2.50. 808.8 


A book of selections intended for the busi- 
ness man who wants to orient himself in 
the field of literature and to discover for 
himself where his own tastes lie. All types 
of writing are included and the introductory 
sketches are well adapted to the purposes of 
the book. 


Shay, Frank. A guide to longer plays. 

1925. 1381p. Appleton. 808.2 

An index to longer plays, arranged first 

by authors, then by anthologies and series, 

then by title. Useful as a finding list. No 
evaluation. 


Smith, Elva S. A _ book of lullabies. 
1925. 5638p. illus. Lothrop, $2.50. 
808.1 


An extensive collection of lullabies and 
cradle songs, arranged in attractive group- 
ings, with various indexes that make it val- 
uable for reference, 


Wharton, Edith. The writing of fiction. 
1925. 178p. Scribner, $2. 808.3 
Any reader intelligently interested in fic- 
tion could profit by a study of these chap- 
ters. Treats of the short story, constructing 
a novel, character and situation, and has 
a chapter on Marcel Proust. 


History and Biography 


Abbott, Charles D. Howard Pyle, a 
chronicle. 1925. 249p. illus. Har- 
per, $5. 921 

A charming biography, beautifully illus- 
trated, giving a very good record of illus- 
trating in the last fifty years. Will interest 
art study clubs especially, but is also de- 
lightful to read. 


Hardy, G. Gathorne. Norway. (The 
modern world). 1925. 3824p. Scrib- 
ner, $3. 948.1 


Another volume issued in the Modern 
World series (For Germany and Ireland see 
Bulletin Dec. '25). Five chapters give a 
historical survey. Two are devoted to lit- 
erature, one to religion and education, etc. 


Kellogg, Louise P. The French regime 
in Wisconsin and the Northwest. 
1925. 474p. illus. Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, $3.50. 977 


A publication of especial importance in 
Wisconsin. Retells the entire story of the 
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French in America, making Wisconsin and 
the old northwest the pivotal point. Written 
in easy, readable narrative style with many 
fascinating maps and pictures. The story 
of the discovery and exploration of the great 
lakes is in itself a unique contribution. 


Marshall, Thomas R. Recollections of 
Thomas R. Marshall. 1925. 397p. 
illus. Bobbs, $5. 921 

These reminiscences are written in light 
vein and make pleasant reading. Completed 
shortly before the author’s death. Cover both 
his early years and official life in Washing- 
ton. 


Tarbell, Ida M. The life of Elbert H. 
Gary: the story of steel. 1925. 
3861p. illus. Appleton, $3.50. 921 

Well written and well documented life. 

Pays tribute to Judge Gary as an indus- 

trial leader. “No man in contemporary af- 

fairs has more honestly earned the high title 
of Industrial statesman.” 


Travel 
Benson, Stella. The little world. 1925. 
3806p. Macmillan, $2.50. 910 


Rather sketchy little descriptions of vari- 
ous parts of the world as the author worked 
her way almost literally around it. Has some 
interesting bits about the American South- 
west. Goes better if read a chapter or so 
at a time. 


My African neigh- 
bors. 1925. 245p. illus. Little, 
$2.50. 916.8 

Sketches of life in Nyasaland by a man 

who has made Africa his home since 1896. 


An unusual book. 
See Booklist 22:68 Nov. '25. 


Coudenhove, Hans. 


Indians of the enchanted 
1925. illus. Little, $5. 

917.91 

The Indians of the Southwest treated from 

the point of view of an Indian agent. For 


larger libraries. 
See Booklist 22:112 Dec. '25. 


Crane, Leo. 
desert. 


Dahl, Kai R. The “Teddy” expedition. 
1925. 288p. illus. Appleton, $3. 
919.8 


An exciting story, translated from the 
Danish, of an expedition to Greenland after 
furs. The “Teddy” set sail in June. In Oc- 
tober was caught in the ice and her crew 
were forced to abandon her and trust them- 
selves to the ice floe. Recommend it to boys 
and men. 
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Enders, Elizabeth Crump. 
and silver sails. 1925. 3834p. il- 
lus. Appleton, $3. 915.1 

A book that grew out of the author’s sec- 
ond visit to China. Her first impressions 
were recorded in Swinging lanterns (Bulle- 
tin, Jul. ’'23). A readable book filled with 
anecdote and bits of information. 


Temple bells 


Quinn, Vernon. Beautiful Canada. 1925. 
8382p. illus. Stokes, $4. 917.1 
Covers the entire Dominion, weaving in 
bits of history and legend with the descrip- 
tive text and introducing each chapter with 
a quotation from the Canadian poets. An 
attractive book well worth having. 


Martin. 
1925. 


Somerville, E. CE and _ Ross, 
Irish memories. New ed. 
3844p. illus. Longmans, $2.75. 

914.15 or 921 


Reprint of a delightful book at a lower 
price. Reduced from $4.20. 


White, Owen P. Them was the days. 
1925. 2385p. illus. Minton Balch. 
$3. 917.64 


For readers who want the wild west pure 
and undefiled. Reminiscences of the South- 
west a generation ago. 


Perkins, Edna Brush. A red carpet on 
the Sahara. 1925. 2238p. Marshall 
Jones, $3.50. 916.61 


The author of he white heart of Mojave 
here writes of the Sahara, of a six weeks 
journey, by mule or camel train, taken in 
company with another woman. An unusual 
journey made by two exceptional women. 
Will be enjoyed by those who feel the spell 
of vast spaces and wide skies. 


James, Will. 
1925. 241p. 


The drifting cowboy. 

illus. Scribner, $3.50. 

917.8 

Another book of spirited cowboy pictures 

with text by the artist. Buy if the reception 

of the first book Cowboys east and west 
(Bulletin, Jan. ’25) justifies the purchase. 


Fiction 


Bindloss, Harold. Prairie gold. 
312p. Stokes, $2. 

Told in the author’s somewhat stilted man- 
ner, but will be enjoyed by readers of his 
other books. Scenes laid in Manitoba and 
England. 


1925. 
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Bromfield, Louis. Possession. 
4938p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A girl’s struggle for success is the central 
theme of this long novel. Links up with 
the author’s earlier The green bay tree in 
the reappearance of some of the characters. 
For larger libraries. 


1925. 


Chalmers, Margaret P. Babbie. 
3847p. Page, $2. 


For readers who like a good love story. 
Introduces characters from the author’s 
Peter’s Best Seller. 


Erskine, Laurie York. Valor of the 
range. 1925. 282p. Appleton, $2. 
A stirring western story, full of action 
from start to finish, but based really on a 
conflict of ethical ideals. On one side is the 
old west, taking the law into its own hands, 
on the other the younger generation standing 
for justice by means of law. 


1925. 


Ferguson, John. The secret way. 
274p. Dodd, $2. 

Mystery story with a picturesque Indian 
background. Involves the English secret 
service in India and a mysterious diamond. 
Is well written and has atmosphere. 


1925. 


Irwin, Inez Haynes. Gertrude Havil- 
and’s divorce. 1925. 3889p. Har- 
per, $2. 

Story of a woman who was a better mother 
than wife. Gertrude Haviland’s first intima- 
tion of her husband’s lost affection comes 
with his request for a divorce. With her 
children she retires to a little village and 
there her real life and growth begin. Not 
all readers will approve. Published serially 
under title Discarded. 


McClure, Marjorie B. A _ bush that 
burned. 1925. 3861p. Minton Balch, 
$2. 


Harmony, bred in an atmosphere of W. C. 
T. U. and righteousness, falls in love with 
Morton and finds out for the first time on 
visiting his home that his family fortunes 
were made in distilleries. This situation sup- 
plies the main theme, but the habits of the 
present generation come in for comment also. 
Too well handled to be mere propaganda, 
altho some of the scenes are decidedly un- 
pleasant. 


Morley, Christopher. Thunder on the 
left. 1925. 2738p. Doubleday, $2. 

A phantasy in which the line between 
reality and dream is at times so tenuous 
as to be indiscernible, but the reader who 
will get the most enjoyment out of the 
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book is the one who puzzles most over its 
meaning. The gus element involved in 
the theme is handled skilfully and should 
offend no one who sees the author’s pur- 
pose. 





Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Gabriel Sam- 
ara, peacemaker. 1925. 3238p. Lit- 
tle, $2. 


A plot to restore the Russian monarchy 
is the theme of this story of international in- 
trigue. 

See Booklist 22:119 Dec. '25. 


Oskison, John M. Wild harvest. 
300p. Appleton, $2. 


A story of Oklahoma during the days 
when it was becoming a cattle land. The 
author, a full blooded Cherokee, paints a 
vivid and authentic picture. This background 
is the chief recommendation for the book, 
altho the love story is of the type to please 
many readers. 


1925. 


Strachey, J. St. L. The Madonna of 
the barricades. 1925. 307p. Har- 
court, $2. 

Story of the revolution of 1848. 


ly told in the form of a memoir. 
cultivated readers. 


Charming- 
Will please 


Children’s Books 


Baikie, James. Wonder tales of the 
ancient world. 1924. 248p. Black. 
3/6; Macmillan, $1.75. 398 


A new edition of a desirable collection of 
Egyptian tales. Binding unfortunately poor. 


Clark, Imogen. Suppose we play. 1925. 
299p. Crowell, $2. 790 


Suggestions for games for all occasions, 
Games for little children, singing games, 
Games from other lands, Games for a party, 
Thinking and writing games are some of 
the chapters. The directions are simple. The 
children will be able to follow most of them 
by themselves. 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Made to order 
stories. 1925. 263p. illus. Har- 
court, $2.50. 


Jimmy said the stories his mother told 
were good stories and other boys and girls 
will say so too. One is about a “sack of po- 
tatoes, a busted bicycle, a pony-cart and a 
house afire; and of course a little boy.” 

Unexpected humor and smartness which 
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may appeal only to grownups. The stories 
are not all equally successful. 


Kempton, K. P. Red eagle island. 1925. 
408p. illus. Century, $1.75. 

Mark Farnham and his dog are the center 

of interest in this tale of the Maine coast. 


Story has atmosphere and is better written 
than the usual adventure tale. 


Lucas, E. V. comp. Another book of 
verses for children. 1925. 4381p. 
illus. Macmillan, $3. 821.08 


We are glad to see this in print again. 


MacVeagh, Lincoln, ed. The new Cham- 
plin encyclopedia for young readers. 
1925. v.2. 616p. Holt, $5. 030 

The publication of the second volume de- 
voted to Places and Events completes the 
revision of this work. Persons appeared last 
year. The most important children’s refer- 


ence work for some time. 
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Olcott, Frances K. Wonder tales, from 
China seas. 1925. 2388p. Long- 
mans, $1.75. 


In retelling these myths the author has 
“kept in the foreground the exotic beauty 
and folk-lore symbols of Chinese art,” be- 
lieving that they will lead to an appreciation 
of what we owe to ancient China. A “Tiny 
history of China” and a “Tiny dictionary of 
strange Chinese things” at the close are de- 
lightful and add to the practical usefulness 
of the book. 


Schultz, J. W. Questers of the desert. 
1925. 225p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 
Reads like truth—a boy with the Hopi 
Indians on a pilgrimage south through Ari- 
zona. The lure and history of the country 
share interest with ambushes by Apaches. 


Ulrich, Anna. 
hood. 
60c. 


An adult’s recollections of Johanna Spyri as 
a child. Could be read with profit to chil- 
dren. A sketch of Johanna Spyri the author 
follows, giving a well-rounded picture. 


Johanna Spyri’s child- 
1925. 54p. illus. Crowell, 
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A. L. A. 

We urge your early attention and generous response to President Belden’s letter. 
Here is a national expression of our professional interest. For all librarians—for all 
trustees—participation is an opportunity and a privilege; support as our means may 
determine is a duty we owe to ourselves and to our place in Wisconsin’s library 
service. Let us all assume our due share. 


To All Librarians 

The year 1926 will mark the Fiftieth Anniversary of the birth of the American Li- 
brary Association and in many respects the birth of the American library move- 
ment. During the year libraries in the United States and Canada will celebrate 
fifty years of library progress. 


The plans include: 
1. Exhibits in all libraries to illustrate national, state and local library develop- 
ment; meetings at the library; and publicity of every sort. The purpose should 
be two-fold:—(a) to make the public conscious of the library’s contribution to 
the whole library movement; (b) to make the public conscious of the actual 
and potential contribution of each library to the life of its own community. 
The A. L. A. hopes to print a few posters and placards for use in local library 
exhibits and to co-operate with all library agencies in making 1926 a year of 
unusual library achievement. 
2. General library publicity in magazines and newspapers of wide circulation 
which will reinforce the efforts of the local library. 
8. A library moving picture film which can be used in any community to help 
visualize the library idea. 
4. An exhibit of library work at the Sesquicentennial celebration in Philadelphia. 
5. A library conference at Atlantic City and Philadelphia in October which will 
be attended by foreign as well as American delegates and which will un- 
doubtedly be the most important American library conference since that of 
1876. 
6.-The issue of anniversary publications which will show the status of the li- 
brary movement and aid in library progress. 
To make the observance of the Fiftieth Anniversary possible the A. L. A. needs 
$30,000 or $35,000. We are depending on libraries, trustees, librarians and friends 
of libraries to provide the funds. A few preliminary inquiries were sent out some 
weeks ago. The replies on the whole were encouraging. One librarian wrote that 
a thousand dollars would be appropriated out of city funds. Two other librarians 
assured the Executive Board that they could each raise from several sources tle 
same amount. Smaller libraries agreed to raise equally generous sums. 
A comprehensive statement of the Fiftieth Anniversary plans, a budget, and some 
suggestions for raising the funds are given in a special number of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin just issued. Be sure to give this Bulletin careful consideration. 
Two methods have been proposed for determining what is a fair amount for any 
library to contribute: (1) one-tenth of 1% of the library’s total annual income; or, 
(2) an amount equal to the library’s payroll for one day. Cvuntributions in any 
amount will be appreciated. 
Please keep in mind that the main object of the observance of this Anniversary 
is not “to point with pride” to past achievements of the A. L. A. The object is to 
bring to libraries the recognition they deserve and to aid libraries m creating a 
public sentiment which will make for greater achievement in the future. 
Every library and every librarian will share in the results: we believe that each 
library, each library trustee and each librarian will wish to have part in the work. 
Sincerely yours 
For the Executive Board 
C. F. D. BELDEN, 
President. 
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WHY NOT? 


A Drama with a Purpose 


By Harriet C. Long 


Speeches so frequently become dull 
and dreary affairs, particularly when 
the subject has been presented to the 
same audience before. But a play is a 
thing to capture the imagination, hold 
the interest, to send people away talking 
about it, and when people talk about a 
thing or a movement we have gained one 
step in publicity. 

This play was written to present the 
ideas of county library service to the 
women gathered at the luncheon spons- 
ored by the Department of Library Ex- 
tension at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in Green Bay, October 1925. Two years 
previously, at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association, a spon- 
taneous mock hearing before the county 
board had been most successful in get- 
ting the librarians to bring out the ar- 
guments which were apt to be presented 
when the establishment of a county li- 
brary was up for discussion. 

If this mock hearing were successful 
before a group of librarians, why could 
not the idea be more carefully develop- 
ed, and used to get club women actively 
interested in promoting the movement? 
And so this play came into being. It 
has been successfully given in Wiscon- 
sin, not only at the meeting of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for which 
it was written, but also at the State 
Conference of Social Work at Stevens 
Point, at the Good Book Week celebra- 
tion, which the Madison Women’s Club 
opened to all women of Dane county, 
and at a meeting of the Fond du Lac 
County Club. It may be given any- 
where and is published here in the hope 
that it may be an effective weapon in 
the campaign for county libraries every- 
where. 


In presenting the play every effort 
should be made to create an illusion of 
spontaneous discussion, rather than that 
of an amateur theatrical. Each actor 
should be asked to throw himself or her- 
self fully into the character part; to sit 
somewhere among the audience, and to 
rise and speak from his or her chair on 
the floor or about the luncheon table. In- 
deed this appearance of informality may 
be so deceptive as to tempt people in the 
audience to rise and interject unexpect- 
ed questions or arguments at unexpected 
moments, but so much the better! The 
idea is intriguing their interest—that 
is what we want. The Chairman of the 
County Board however does definitely 
invite free discussion, before the conclu- 
sion of the play, so that any one in the 
audience may ask any questions, and 
leave the play with a clear idea of coun- 
ty library service. 

The actors themselves should be told 
that it is not necessary to present their 
parts verbatim, but rather to get the 
gist of the argument and present it in 
keeping with the character part, per- 
haps adding incident, story, or argument 
to increase its effectiveness. 

Each state will need to adapt it to lo- 
cal conditions, and doubtless each per- 
formance will introduce modifications 
which add to its effectiveness at that 
particular moment, in that particular 
place. 

A poster showing the map of the 
county (printed herewith) and a poster 
on which appears the budget under dis- 
cussion—should be hung on the wall. 

Some preliminary announcement must 
be made, asking the audience to forget 
present surroundings, and imagine itself 
a body of taxpayers in Lake County, 
gathered in the County Board Room at 





Copies of this playlet may be obtained from the American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill., for 20 cents each, 10 or more copies 12 cents each. 
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the County Courthouse in attendance 
upon a regular meeting of the County 
Board. 

With this brief introduction, the play 
proceeds. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNTY BOARD 
(rapping his gavel): The meeting will 
please come to order. I believe the first 
order of business this afternoon is a dis- 
cussion of this county library we have 
been hearing about. Mr. Brooks, are 
you ready to present the matter? 

Mr. GRAHAM BROOKS (President of 
the Lake County Farm Bureau, an alert 
progressive farmer from Barnes Cross- 
ing): 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
County Board: We have appeared here 
to present for your most earnest con- 
sideration the establishment of county 
library service for Lake County. We 
ask you to provide for everybody in the 
county the very same library privileg- 
es which city residents commonly enjoy. 

We all know that within the past 
thirty or forty years—most of the cities 
of the United States have provided at 
public expense well equipped libraries— 
served by trained librarians and assist- 
ants. So that the city people every- 
where for a very small tax have access 
to books of all kinds. This is what we 
ask for—for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren. It can easily be done. 

Let us consider how it is done in the 
city of Milwaukee for instance. There 
on Grand Avenue they have a city li- 
brary—but that is only the headquarters 
of the Milwaukee City Library system. 
That city is pretty big—and so to make 
it easy for everybody to get books they 
have established branch libraries in the 
most thickly settled parts of the city. 
They have 13 branch libraries. And 
then they have stations with book serv- 
ice in 96 other places in the city—some- 
times in drug stores, sometimes in fac- 
tories, and sometimes in corner grocer- 
ies—just wherever people will come and 
get books. And then they have collec- 
tions of children’s books in 131 school 
buildings. So that in Milwaukee there 
are 240 places within the city limits 
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where people can borrow the books that 
belong to the city library. That’s what 
a city library system is and does for its 
people. 

Now Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the County Board, we want you to let 
us have this same thing for all of our 
county. Distances do not make any 
great difference in these days of good 
roads and automobiles. You can estab- 
lish here in this county a county library 
headquarters office, probably here at the 
county seat. It does not need a fine 
building—because the success of a coun- 
ty library service lies in getting many 
books out near the people rather than 
building up a big ornamental building 
and keeping the books on the shelves. 
Give us some rooms in the Courthouse 
to begin with. Then appoint a really 
experienced librarian because she will do 
the rest. Library work these days is a 
real business and librarians are specially 
trained for it like teachers, lawyers, and 
doctors. It takes a good librarian at 
the head of a system like this to run it. 
They always say that 75% of the suc- 
cess of a library is due to the librarian 
—so we want a good one. This librari- 
an will go all over this county, and get 
acquainted with the people, and find out 
what books people want to read and get 
books to them. 


One of my friends who lives in a coun- 
ty where there is a county library says 
“that library saved her turkeys”. They 
were dying—and she tried everything 
she knew how to do! Finally one day 
she told the librarian about it, and the 
librarian gave her a book on poultry 
raising in which she learned just exactly 
what to do for those sick turkeys. That 
library saved her many dollars that year 
—for turkeys were high and she made 
$300 on those turkeys which she saved 
by reading this book. 

Of course Boneshell, Enola, and Sali- 
da—all have public libraries of their 
own and they don’t need to come in to 
this county library system unless they 
want to. But there is Spookville with 
its 800 people, and Ponca with its 600. 
The people who live in those two places 
want to have a branch of the county li- 
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brary in each town. Just think what it 
would mean if they had a nice pleasant 
reading room, with a few reference 
books, some good magazines and a con- 
stantly changing collection of books—so 
that there would always be something 
different there for everyone to read. 


Now Mr. Chairman, we have made a 
thorough study of this county—its re- 
sources and its needs—and we find that 
a real county library such as we want 
can be established in this county for 
$8,100. This budget (points to budget on 
wall) shows you how it would be spent. 
We ask you to raise that sum of money. 
Excluding the three cities which already 
maintain some library service, it will 
mean that a tax of six cents on the $100 
will have to be raised. Certainly we can 
afford to do this to give Lake County 
citizens the same opportunities which 
the people in the city have. 


Mr. CALEB TIGHT (a hard working 
miserly farmer who speaks insistently 
and excitedly): Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Chairman— My name is Tight, T-i-g-h-t 
(spells it)... I’m a farmer who has 
worked hard for every penny I have. 
My wife and I have scrimped and saved 
while those folks over there who want 
to add to our tax burdens have gone off 
after every high falutin’ notion they 
hear about. They’re perfectly willing to 
add to my taxes. Any way—to give 
books to their kids who better be out 
hoeing the corn. We have no children, 
Why should we pay out our good money 
in taxes to buy picture books for their 
kids? Not me. They don’t need books. 
George Washington never had no county 
library that other folks paid for, and 
look at him! Neither did Abraham 
Lincoln—and I guess you can’t beat them 
two men! My grandfather was raised in 
this county same as I was—and he was 
a purty fine old gentlman who knew a 
lot more’n these folks, and he had no 
sech thing as a county library. (dis- 
gustedly) Bah! I’m agin it. Don’t 
you give in to them! Mr. Chairman, 
don’t you give it to them. What’s good 
enuf for George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln is good enuf for me! 
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Mr. ALEX SMART (another farmer, 
energetically): Now Mr. Chairman I 
don’t want you to get the idea that Mr. 
Tight over there has the right notion of 
this thing. I’ve talked to most every- 
body in my part of the county since we 
heard about this library plan. Some of 
us thought at first it was another county 
tax where the town folks got all the best 
of it. But we’re all convinced now that 
this is a mighty good thing for us. My 
wife says the women folks are all for 
it specially on account of the children. 
We’re ready to support the County 
Board in a small tax like this if it gives 
us good reading matter as easy as the 
city people get books from their public 
libraries. 

Mrs. SAMUEL SMILES (a store keeper in 
Ponca, and an aggressive leader in 
movements for the good of the commun- 
ity speaking quietly but convincingly): 
Mr. Chairman, we are living in 1925— 
and we pride ourselves on having made 
some progress. Even Mr. Tight over 
here (looking at him) you said your 
name was Tight, didn’t you? (Tight 
nods) who professes to think that be- 
cause neither George Washington nor 
Abraham Lincoln nor his grandfather 
had library service therefore books are 
unnecessary for my boys and girls, is un- 
willing to live as did his grandfather or 
Abraham Lincoln or George Washing- 
ton. I notice that when he came to 
town to object to this very small tax 
which would benefit all the people in the 
county—he did not come in a carriage 
or on mule back. Ohno. (witheringly) 
He came in a Cadillac!!! He might at 
least be consistent. 

I am a store keeper in Ponca, but I 
want the best there is for my family 
I want them to have books, and the peo- 
ple in and around Ponca want them. 

Mrs. ANDREW WEEPS (a widow who 
owns a farm and is always protesting 
something, says whiningly): Mr. Chair- 
man, I protest. It is awful to think of 
making the farmers pay that much 
money for something they don’t want 
and cannot use. Farmers don’t have 
time to read—and certainly farmers 
wives don’t. It’s an outrage! Just pil- 
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ing up taxes, taxes for us. I am a poor 
widow woman and I don’t want any 
more taxes to pay on my farm. 


Mrs. HOMER GOODSENSE (an energetic, 
efficient farmer’s wife who speaks with 
conviction): Mr. Chairman: You can’t 
tell me farmers don’t read. My men read 
word for word the departments of the 
farm journals dealing with their own 
work and they would read books on 
farming if they could get them! We 
believe in picking up new ideas. And 
Land sakes! I know farmers wives do 
read! Why Mrs. McMillan—who lives 
on the farm next me—told me she read 
70 books aloud to her husband last win- 
ter while he was milking the cows! You 
give us farm women some chance and we 
will show you whether we read! We’ve 
never had the chance. That’s one reason 
we have so much trouble keeping the 
young folks on the farm. There is so 
little pleasure and so few opportunities 
for advancement. Books will help, and 
we farmers want them. 


Miss McDonatp (County Superin- 
tendent of Schools): Mr. Chairman: 
During the ten years that I have served 
your county as superintendent of your 
schools, I have been repeatedly faced 
with the fact that lack of books and real 
library facilities is one of the greatest 
handicaps under which our country chil- 
dren suffer. Each time I enter a rural 
school I am dismayed when my eye lights 
upon that small shelf of worn and shabby 
books—so few of them attractive and 
readable—that we call the school li- 
brary. Our state law allows each dis- 
trict to spend twenty cents a year for 
each child of school age in the district. 
But some districts have but twenty or 
twenty-five children—and that means a 
fund of only four or five dollars a year 
with which to purchase library books. 
Four or five doliars a year! You know 
you cannot buy many books for four or 
five dollars a year. Not to mention try- 
ing to replace and keep in repair the 
ones that wear out. When our children 
go to the city high school they are 
handicapped because they have had no 
opportunity to form the reading habit— 
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nor to learn how to find information in 
other places than their textbooks. 

And in the modern scheme of educa- 
tion the library supplements the school. 
We know how very many children re- 
ceive nothing more than an eighth grade 
education. These children’ especially 
need to be surrounded with books in 
their youth—so that they learn to read. 
And then they must have books avail- 
able to them after they leave school so 
that they have opportunity to continue 
their education—even outside the formal 
walls of high school or college. Unless 
Lake County would give up its schools it 
cannot fail to support this library. We 
must have it. With this county library 
we can raise the standards of our 
schools. Think what it will mean for the 
teacher to borrow the books she needs 
to give greater interest to her geog- 
raphy or nature lesson, to have oppor- 
tunity herself to read the newest books 
on teaching, to get material to help in 
planning the activities of our Parent 
Teacher Associations.’ And with every 
child in the county given access to the 
best books of all times and lands, we 
have opened the way to the greatest 
mental development. 

I feel confident that this County 
Board will recognize that a county li- 
brary is the best possible investment 
Lake County can make. 

Mr. JOSEPH STEVENS (Banker from 
Spookville who is also President of the 
Community Club and one of the coun- 
ties most respected citizens): Mr. 
Chairman: I want most emphatically 
to emphasize the value to this county 
of such a movement. I hear people say 
a county library is good, but is it worth 
the cost? Most assuredly it is. We 
pride ourselves on our good roads. 
Those of us who live in either of the 
smaller villages boast of our good side- 
walks—and water system. But these 
things add only to our physical well 
being, while a library would be a tre- 
mendous factor in our mental develop- 
ment. Certainly if we pride ourselves 
on being intelligent, well-educated and 
mentally alert—a county library is 
worth a hundred times its cost. 
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And it costs so little. As you know 
my business as banker is husbanding 
funds and putting money out where it 
will bring the biggest interest. No 
larger interest can be returned on an 
investment than building up an en- 
lightened and educated citizenry. Lake 
County must invest in this county li- 
brary. 

Our Commercial Club, of which I 
happen to be President, heartily en- 
dorsed this movement at our meeting 
last Monday—and asked me to come here 
today and beg you to take this forward 
step for Lake County. I present here 
a petition signed by every member of 
the club. (waves petition.) 

Mr. MacGowan (a lawyer from 
Boneshell with an enquiring mind): 
Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a ques- 
tion. What advantage would one county 
library have over our several town li- 
braries? Could not every community 
start a library of its own? 

Mr. Brooks: No town library could 
hope to buy as many books as the larger 
county library could. With one county 
library there is wise duplication of 
books within the county—more people 
can be given what they want, and resi- 
dents of each town and all farmers have 
access to all the books the county library 
system owns. You get so much more 
for your money. Its complete for every 
one in the county. It’s economical—and 
its efficient. 

Miss WILLIAMS (a member of Library 
Board in Enola which raises about $300 
a year by donations, parties, etc., for 
total support of library in self-satisfied 
manner): 

But Mr. Chairman—We people in 
Enola have a public library of our own. 
We Club women have worked hard for 
twelve years over that library. We 
raise money by having library teas and 
socials to support it, and we go and 
mend books and keep the place in order. 
And we don’t see why these other peo- 
ple don’t do the same! We like our 
library and do not want to have any- 
thing to do with this county library. 
We are against it!! 

Mrs SAMUEL SMILES (with “pep”): 
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Mr. Chairman: The Board member 
from Enola has just suggested that they 
liked their little library over there in 
Enola. They liked to support it by pink 
teas and socials—and other such pica- 
yunish ways! Back home years ago my 
mother slaved to help support a library 
that way and it never did amount to 
much. May I remind her that we don’t 
support our schools that way? Nor do 
we put in our good roads that way. A 
library is just as much entitled to public 
support as either good roads or schools! 
Let us get out of the pink tea class. 
And have a real library. Moreover, 
that lady just explained that they liked 
their library. Exactly! Exactly. Of 
course they like their library. And so 
should we! If they like theirs why 
should they oppose our having one? 
Now I’ve been studying the law and as 
I understand it the law provides that if 
a village is maintaining a public library 
—and supporting it equal to its share 
in the general tax, such a library does 
not need to become a part of the county 
library. But I should think they would 
want to be a part. Think what they 
would get out of it! 

Miss WILLIAMS: What would we get 
out of it? 

Mrs. SMILES (somewhat exasper- 
ated): 

The use of many times more books 
than you are able to buy with this 
money you raise by your pink teas and 
sociables, for one thing. And I will 
wager that the few books Enola buys 
are the same books which each library 
board in this county buys. Moreover 
when once the books are read, they sit 
on the shelves and people sigh for others. 
Now if we get this county library—in- 
stead of the few books which each li- 
brary buys, the county librarian would 
buy the books, and they would pass all 
around the county, and the whole county 
would use them—and you would have so 
many many more books to choose from. 
(suavely) And then when the library 
is supported by pink teas and socials 
and cared for by a small group of very 
loyal women, you must admit that the 
responsibility falls on a few people— 
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whereas if it is a part of a county sys- 
tem the tax is on everyone. Then too 
your local librarian would have the help 
of the trained county librarian who 
would teach her how to give better li- 
brary service to Enola, and how to get 
the maximum use out of the books you 
have, so you have the advantage of bet- 
ter service and more books—not to men- 
tion less work for your group of women. 

Miss WituiamMs (half convinced): 
Well, just how would this lessen our 
work? I’ll admit we spend a good 
many hours that no one appreciates 
keeping that library open and pasting 
in new books and mending the old, but 
I cannot see how this would help. 

Mrs. SmILEs: I don’t like to talk so 
much but my family back home have al- 
ways been interested in libraries and my 
sister who works in a library has told 
me of all that work of ordering the 
books and all that pasting and marking 
and making those records which must be 
done in every library. All that kind of 
work would be done at headquarters so 
when the books came to your library you 
would only need to loan them to the peo- 
ple. You wouldn’t need to go down and 
paste and write, and mend and all those 
things. You see this county library 
has a staff at headquarters to do this— 
and its really a much more efficient way. 
At present every library in this county 
does that for itself. It means dupli- 
cating records—for one thing. And 
then the county librarian is trained to 
buy books cheaply and make the money 
go further. It pays to pool your re- 
sources. Why you would even have real 
reference books here in the county—and 
those are so expensive that few little 
libraries could afford them. A county 
library would make your library a big 
live agency in the work among your 
townspeople and those who come there 
to trade! 

Mr. CALEB TIGHT (importantly): I 
want to know what you are going to do 
with eight thousand one hundred dol- 
lars! That’s an awful lot of money to 
put into a thing of this kind. Now me 
and my wife get a lot of good reading. 
We get the Boneshell weekly paper— 
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and we get the Midwest Farmer. It 
has a page for women too, and it gives 
more reading than we have time for. 
Let every man take as good care of his 
family and we won’t need any expen- 
sive county library. (Sits down with 
the air of having uttered an unanswer- 
able argument). 

Mrs. SMILES (sarcastically): Mr. 
Chairman, I am sure I don’t see why Mr. 
Caleb Tight wastes his money on the 
Midwest Farmer—or any other paper. 
I am surprised that he and his wife 
read anything more than the Sears Roe- 
buck catalog! 

But seriously Mr. Chairman, why 
should any one in this county object to 
eighty-one hundred dollars for some- 
thing of as real value to old and young, 
rich and poor, sick and well—as a county 
library. That isn’t so much when you 
think about it. That’s only 68¢ per 
person. And for this amount of money 
anyone can read as many novels as he 
wants, besides the latest books of his- 
tory and biography, and latest thing on 
his job. 

Our schools are only for the young. 
When they leave school—(and we know 
that many of them leave school after 
only eight years)—we are now offering 
them no educational opportunity. Buta 
county library does open the way for 
further study to any bright boy or girl. 
It gives the mature man or women op- 
portunity to pursue any line of study— 
or any hobby in which he or she is in- 
terested. It brings recreation to the 
weary, cheer to the shut in, and oppor- 
tunity to the ambitious. All for 68c per 
person. That’s the price I pay the 
farmer for 1% dozen eggs, or 1% lbs. of 
butter—that’s what he pays for 2% gal- 
lons of gas and he never thinks a thing 
about it. The budget showing the way 
in which this money would be spent is 
before you. Of this item—we ask $2,000 
for the salary of the librarian, leaving 
$1,500 to be used in paying the branch 
librarians and agents in various »arts 
of the county. We ask for $3,500 to buy 
books and magazines. That’s what we 
want, books and service. The other 
items you see, are comparatively low. 
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Mrs. WeEEps (still protesting): Mr. 
Chairman, I object to that much money 
for a salary. Why not get a young girl 
who graduated from high school last 
year who likes to read—and pay her 
$1,000. It might be all right to spend 
that money for books, but I think it’s 
foolish to get some outsider in and give 
her a big salary. If you want a county 
library—let’s leave off the frills. These 
awful taxes! We can’t be taxed for 
such frills! 

Mrs. HoMER GOooDSENSE: But Mr. 
Chairman, a girl graduating from high 
school is no more fit to be a county li- 
brarian than she is to be principal of 
our public schools. A girl just out of 
high school knows nothing about books, 
nor how to buy them economically, nor 
is she able to direct others. We want a 
county librarian who is an experienced 
buyer of books, who can save the county 
money in her purchases and in her ad- 
ministration and who can go over this 
county and train the people who are ap- 
pointed local librarians. We want some 
one who can tell us what is the best book 
on radio, or on nursing, and who can be 
a leader in these things—just as our 
County Superintendent is a leader in 
school matters. 

Mr. MacGowan: I want to ask an- 
other question. How can the county 
library reach those who do not live in 
towns? 

Mr. AARON WEED (a kindly, progres- 
sive farmer, pointing to map): Mr. 
Chairman, I live way off over here in 
the corner of this county. We do all 
our trading over the county line at 
Smithville in Prairie County. What 
good would a library like this do me? 
We are not going to change our trading 
point and drive ten miles to Spookville 
to get books. But yet I must pay taxes. 
I am willing to pay these taxes if I can 
see some way of getting books. My 
family like to read. What good would 
a branch library at Spookville do me? 

Mr. Brooks: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to answer these last two questions 
if I may—that is (looking at Mrs. 
Smiles) if our friend Mrs. Smiles—who 
is always ready to talk will give me a 
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chance. She does seem to know some- 
thing about libraries I’ll admit. But in 
answer to Mr. McGowan I would say 
that all farmers come to town to trade 
and would have access to the county 
library branch in that trading center. 
And then we are glad to tell Mr. Weed 
that families like this would be served 
by a package of books sent parcel 
post from headquarters. That is one of 
the advantages of the county library. 
It makes connections with just such iso- 
lated cases and serves each community 
according to its needs. A county library 
serves every one in the county. 

Mrs. SUSAN SPRINGER (a sprightly 
club woman from Beemer, hesitatingly): 
Mr. Chairman, but does this mean that 
we can get books we want for our club 
out here in Beemer? Supposing you 
sent books to our branch out here. 
They might not be the books we wanted 
at all. Would we have to take what 
they sent? 

Mr. Brooks (convincingly): Oh no— 
that is another advantage of the county 
library. At each branch library the 
library agent would be making notes of 
special books you wanted and would 
either write or telephone for them. 
Any book in the whole county library 
system could be sent here. It is not like 
the state Traveling Library where you 
have to take what they send—it is so 
much quicker and better. The state is 
too big to give personal service, and it 
takes too long. And the county libra- 
rian tries to find out what each commun- 
ity likes and sends the books they want. 
This idea of a county library seems to 
me so simple and practical and import- 
ant that I wonder we did not think of 
it long ago. Certainly Lake County 
will favor it. The establishment of a 
county library is just another one of 
those things which will make ours one 
of the best improved counties in the 
United States, and prove it one of the 
most progressive. The County Farm 
Bureau of which I am President, is 
whole-heartedly in favor of this plan. 

CHAIRMAN: Has any one else in this 
audience anything to say? Or any 
questions to ask? We still have a few 
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minutes and want free discussion. (A 
few moments is allowed for free discus- 
sion from the audience after which the 
Chairman may say): I think this a 
matter which may very properly be re- 
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ferred to our Committee on Education. 

We shall expect them to give it care- 

ful consideration and report to us their 

recommendations at our session next 

month. The meeting is adjourned. 
Finis. 
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LAKE COUNTY 
Population 
*Boneshell county seat 10,00 
Spookville 
*Enola 


Rural population (outside these vil- 


lages, etc.) 11,300 


Population .. 26,900 


* Indicate public libraries. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR LAKE 
COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE. 


Books and magazines 

Service (we pay all custodians some 
remuneration) 

Mail freight and express 

Traveling expenses of supervising li- 


Equipment 
Miscellaneous 








